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TO LONDON — OVERNIGHT — 


By Sutherland Denlinger 


The office of American 
Express Travel Service 
in distant Bombay... 


v 
hamhe WORLD-WIDE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


London... Paris... Bombay... Cairo... wherever you 
wish to go, the great authority on travel, the American 
Express Travel Service, with a brilliant international pres- 
tige in the world of travel and finance, offers you carefree, 
effortless travel... planned in advance. No last minute dis- 
appointments due to over-flowing trains or hotels... no 
“slip-ups”’ in sightseeing arrangements to mar your pleasure, 
because American Express Travel Service plans an itinerary 
with you point-by-point according to your own ideas. All 
transportation by land, by sea, by air... hotel accommoda- 
tions... sightseeing... Travelers Cheques to safeguard your 
funds... all are arranged for you before you start your trip! 


Abroad, experienced English-speaking interpreters assist 


SMOOTHS YOUR WAY... 


you at principal frontiers, piers, depots... help to make 
your journey even more pleasant. And in most of the coun- 
tries of the world, you’ll find that welcome sign: “American 
Express Travel Service”... yout personal headquatters while 
you travel, where you may receive your mail, do your bank- 
ing, and meet your friends in an atmosphere that is cor- 
dially American. 

Wherever you go, you'll find that the experience and 
efficiency of American Express Travel Service smooths the 
way ...leaving you free to enjoy your travels... com- 
pletely! A visit, telephone call, or letter to your local office 
will bring you the advantage of unbiased and accurate 
travel advice and assistance. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 2... Zona Zoc/Cunspil 


Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Miami, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Montreal, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto 


and Washington and in principal cities throughout the world 


2 ON ue ERs OE cAsk your Travel Agent for American Express Travel Service. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES ALWAYS 


PBOTECT YOUR FUNDS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEET 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


26 


YANKEE 
CRUISES 


ANNUALLY 


to the entire 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Delightful the year around 
by the 


FOUR ACTS 
SAILINGS : 


EXOCHORDA Oct. 12 
EXCALIBUR Oct. 26 
EXETER Nov. 9 
EXCAMBION Nov. 23 


and fortnightly thereafter 


44 vats 5395" 


songs 855 


These storied lands may now be 
reached in greater comfort and 
luxury and at a cost hitherto un- 
attainable by this all American 
first class 
fortnightly 
service. 
All state- 
rooms out- 
side, topside and amidship— 
many with semi-private verandas 
and most with private baths— 
free-standing metal beds—large 
wardrobes—hotandcold running 
water—country club veranda cafe 
overlooking bow—electric galley 
—fine cuisine—a lacarte no addi- 
tional charge—all dine at one 
sitting— modern steam laundry— 
novelty shop— hair dressing salon 
—swimming pool—talking pic- 
tures—no crowding—capacity 
limited to 132 first class passen- 
gers only. 


The revised itinerary of the Cruise 
covers the whole Mediterranean 
calling at Gibraltar, Marseilles, 
Naples, Alexandria, Jaffa, Beirut, 
Haifa, Alexandria, Piraeus(Athens), 
Naples, Leghorn, Genoa ~ Mar- 
seilles, Boston and New York. 


To: GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES 

And From: PIRAEUS, NAPLES, 

LEGHORN, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 


$160 vP. 


And without change of ship 
To and From: ALEXANDRIA, 
JAFFA, BEIRUT, HAIFA 


$200 vP. 


Also “ Three- Quarters” Cruise 


TO: Piraeus, Naples, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Marseilles, via Gibraltar, 
Marseilles, Naples, Alex- 

andria, Jaffa, Beirut, Haifa, $995 
Alexandria. / UP. 


Consult your Travel Agent who will tell 
you all the advantages of the Yankee 
Cruises in the Four Aces. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 
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A Nigerian Bush Telegrapher in Action 
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MUNSON LINE 
CRUISES 


NASSAU 


(2 days) 


MIAMI 


(2 days) 


HAVANA 


(3 days, 2 nights) 


12 days $120 ALL-EXPENSE 
(including extensive shore ex- 
cursions) 
S. S. MUNARGO SAILS: Oct. 16 and 
30, fortnightly thereafter all year ’round 
12 carefree days . . . sailing 
smoothly thru deep blue seas... . 
exploring the wonders of romantic 
ports! Your ship—famed for 
friendliness. The ports—famed for 
pleasure. Low fares provides out- 
side cabins, outdoor pool and dance 
floor, deck sports, entertainment, 
fine food and service, cruise di- 
rector—PLUS shore excursions at 
every port! 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


where Spring now blooms! 


When Autumn strips our northern 
trees of all their summer glory— 
way down in South America it’s 
very different. Right now, it’s 
Spring there! See it—Munson 
liners sail fortnightly. The fasci- 
nating beauty of Rio de Janeiro 
Santos, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires will delight you! Modern 
comforts of Munson liners will 
please you! Outside cabins, out- 
door pool, broad decks. Ships visit 
Trinidad on northbound voyage. 
Free, illustrated literature from 
your Travel Agent or 


MUNSON 
§. §. LINES 


67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE COSSACKS 


ONCE more, as of old, the Cossacks ride 
high and handsome in their saddles. Again 
they are included among loyal and valued 
sons of their motherland. But their new 
insignia is red, and the motherland that 
hails them is the land of the Soviets. 

At first sight this latest change in the 
policy of the Moscow government appears 
to be startling. Both at home and abroad 
the Cossacks have traditionally been known 
as henchmen of the tsars and foes of the 
people. The popular picture of a Cossack is 
one of a horseman charging the crowds of 
strikers, hunting out revolutionaries, po- 
groming Jews, always and mercilessly shoot- 
ing, lancing, whipping, robbing, all for 
the glory of old Russia’s ruling class and 
the good of his own ego and pocket. 

In the revolution of 1917, and espe- 
cially in the civil war that followed, the 
overwhelming mass of these horsemen 
was in the ranks of the Whites fighting 
against the Soviets. For the Soviets 
menaced the integrity of their rich} 
acreage and many another privilege § 
granted to the Cossacks by the tsars. } 
With the final defeat of the Whites, 
scores of thousands of these Cossacks 
fled abroad. You will find them now as , 
farmers in Provence, taxi-drivers in 
‘New York and dishwashers in San 
Francisco, as mercenary soldiers in 
China and South America, or circus 4 
riders the world over. 

Those Cossacks who were either too 
tardy or too optimistic to retreat found | 
themselves pariahs in their own home- 
land. Many were imprisoned by the 
Soviets, some were tried for past trans- 
gressions and executed, others were! 
exiled to far-off and cold regions. It@ 
was but a few brief years ago that thd 
population of several Cossack villages 
in the Kuban steppes of North Caucasu 


aN) 
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By ALBERT PARRY 


was transported to Siberia. The charge 
against these people was that they had per- 
sistently opposed the Soviet regime, and in 
particular that they had resisted the collec- 
tivization of their farms decreed by the 
Kremlin. 

The very name of Cossacks was in ob- 
livion. They were mounted men no longer, 
but as pedestrian as the multitudes of those 
very peasants whom once upon a time they 
bossed and despised. On occasion they were 
now classed even a grade below the peasants. 
Frequently, because of their past record, the 
Cossacks were more suspect that the most 
conservative of the kulaks. 


RIDE AGAIN 


And then, some two years ago, quite sud- 
denly (or so it seemed) a momentous change 
became evident. For the first time in Russian 
history the revolutionaries declared that the 
Cossacks too—all three million of them— 
were their brothers. The savage riders of 
yore were discovered to be good men, honest 
toilers, worthy citizens of the new state. 

Again the word kagak, or Cossack, is 
applied to these horsemen. It is applied with 
respect, aye, with love. To the Don steppes, 
to the North Caucasian valleys of the Kuban 
and the Terek rivers, to the salty wastes of 
Astrakhan, to the hills of the Urals, and 
farther east—to the region of Orenburg and 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE SOVIET UNION 


After nearly two decades the traditional enemies of the revolution have been declared worthy 


citizens of the Soviet Union with the privilege of serving in the Red Army. 


Save for Soviet 


insignia, they still wear the traditional uniforms in 4, whic h they rode under the) tsar, but, they 


fellows used to keep the downtrodden 
masses in subjection to their rulers, how 
they chopped and otherwise strafed the 
people and its friends. But they say, of 
what beauty, what justice is Russia’s 
life now! How glad they, the oldsters, 
are to be released from the infamous 
service to the Romanoys, to be forgiven, 
to spend the rest of their lives in vir- 
tuous labor on their freshly collectivized 
fields, to build socialism! 

The younger men by their side are 
both a complement and a contrast. They, 
too, wear distinctive Cossack uniforms 
with traces of the old style. Tufts of 
hair—those traditional Cossack chuby— 
are their master feature; merrily these 
quaint locks wave in the wind from 
under their trim or shaggy hats. But 
on the younger men’s coats and tunics 
there are Soviet chevrons and decora- 
tions; on their headgear, Red cockades. 
For these men were in the Cossacks’ 
minority that sided with Lenin in the 
early years of the upheaval. They re- 
call their first battles for the Red cause. 
And they add tales of their eS flay | 

~-fight*for-colectivization.- ~ 

Stalin receives and hears them. To 
their reminiscences and oaths of fealty 
he responds briefly but eloquently. 
Cameras click and grind; there are 
cheers, and many moist eyes, and once 
more rounds of festivities. 

The newspapers, the radio and the 
movies carry detailed tidings of these 
fétes, of this newly found brotherhood 
of Cossacks and non-Cossacks, all over 
the republic, and to foreign parts, too. 
Abroad, the exiled rough riders hear the 
news with surprise—some distrustfully, 
others hopefully. The followers of 


Keystone 2 yy 
COSSACK SWORD DANCE Trotsky brand the end of the Cossacks 
disgrace as an additional proof of what 
of the finest Russian novels. As conquerors and explorers they served tsarist Russia from they consider as the Stalinist betrayal of 
Poland | to the a) frontiers of Banichatka, As leaders of fierce rebellions they threatened the revolution. According to them, 


The violent, adventurous and colorful life of the Cossacks has provided material for some 


the rau ' ater rulers they suppreaagl 


Russia’s Thermidore is in full swing, 
and the Cossacks constitute the latest 
and the least graceful swelling of its 
forces. 

But is the change with regard to these 
children of the steppe really a sign of 
ction? The fact is that to the age-old por- 
it of the Cossack as a hangman in the 
ur’S pay certain footnotes and exceptions 
puld be appended which would make the 
west development in the Kremlin policy 
ear more logical, less unexpected, not at 
counter-revolutionary. It is, for instance, 
error to suppose that from the very dawn 
their existence the Cossack troops were 
hful servants of the tsars. Nor is it 
rect to believe that throughout the three 
turies of the Romanov reign the riders 
e consistently in favor of the throne. 
heir very origin was in rebellion against 
nny. Runaway serfs, escaped convicts, 
rters from wars, adventurers and free- 
lovers of all faiths and tribes found 


their way to the Wild Field. This was 
some five centuries back. The Wild Field 
was then a no nation’s land stretching 
from the Black Sea shores to the out- 
posts of Muscovy, from the forts of 
Poland to the foothills of the Caucasus. 
In the tall reeds of the Don and Dneiper, 
on well concealed isles, they banded 
together to build their stanitsy or vil- 
lages, to call their “rounds” or self- 
governing meetings, to elect their own 
headmen, and finally to form with other 
similar settlements a makeshift state. 
Each state was known by the name of 
its main river; in the case of the 
Dnieper, the voisko or Host was named 
after the rapids of that current. The 
people of such Hosts were horsemen and 
boatmen. Fish they would, alsc hunt, but 
not plough. 

War and banditry claimed their 
uppermost attention. They continually 
raided the domains of the Polish king 
as well as the borderlands of the Mus- 
covites. They stopped and robbed the 
caravans of Persian merchants and 


EQUINE ACROBATICS 


The Cossacks have not lost their mast 
skill at horsemanship. What is more, tk 
former enemies of the Jews are establish 
friendly relationships with the Jewish 
lective farms in the Ukraine and even ted 
ing the Jews their difficult equestrian 
Below, a group of Jewish collective farn 
is learning horsemanship under the lea¢ 
ship of one of their members who 
trained by Cossacks. 


Turkish tax collectors. And there was 
always rich booty to be gotten in the penin- 
sula of the Crimean Tartars. Co-religionists 
and those of other beliefs alike were among 
their victims. For amidst these raider-out- 
casts there were Russians and Poles, Turks 
and Tartars, not to speak of men of various 
other Eastern tribes. 

Russians predominated, however, both 
numerically and culturally; presently the 
Cossacks of the Wild Field, although inde- 
pendent of Muscovy, were essentially a Rus- 
sian group. They did nonetheless adopt many 
a Tartar or Turkish custom or word. Their 
very name, “Cossack,” was of Turkish 
origin, meaning “rider” or “robber.” Many 
of their men and women have been for cen- 
turies ‘known as more than ordinarily hand- 
some, and not exactly in the Russian way ; 
this could be traced to their persistent habit 
of carrying off their neighbors’ beauties, of 
bringing home from their raids female slaves 
gathered by the Turks in many a land 
famous for pulchritude. 

For a long time the Cossacks would sub- 
mit to no yoke, no matter how gilded. 
Nominally the Turks ruled these steppes, but 
it was a ae ais power, with no future. The 

pio. bids for Cossacks’ a]- 
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liance or allegiance came from Moscow and 
Warsaw, and the riders would join now with 
the one, now with the other of the two 
sovereigns. But a permanent choice was 
clearly inevitable. In the middle of the 
seventeenth century, hemmed in by the ad- 
vancing borders of their Christian neigh- 
bors and by the sharpening economic and 
social issues within their own settlements, 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine surrendered 
their independence. They handed it to 
Moscow, the stronger and the more energetic 
of the two capitals, the power whose subjects 
were of the same Greek Orthodox faith as 
they themselves. 

A degree of political autonomy was left 
to the Cossacks by the tsars. Nevertheless, 
for many years to come these privileged 
riders remained rebels. So that by the time 
of Catherine II the Cossacks of the Dnieper 
Rapids were no longer tolerated as a sepa- 
rate Host. Some were shifted to North 
Caucasus, others fled to Turkey. 

The Cossacks of the Don, who had sub- 
mitted to the ukases of Moscow earlier than 
their brethren of the Ukraine, provided 
leaders for most of the celebrated uprisings 
against the FS a i cama 


who headed a stormy revolt of the Volga 
peasants against the Tsar Alexis and his 
boyars. In the time of Peter the Great, an- 
other Cossack of the Don, Bulavin, led a 
rebellion of the horsemen against the stiff 
measures of the autocrat. Of yet greater im- 
portance was the rising organized by 
Yemelian Pugachey, a Don Cossack, against 
Catherine the Great: peasants of eastern 
provinces, workers of the Ural mills and 
mines, Bashkirs and Cossacks of the steppes 
beyond the Volga, rolled in a terrible lava 
toward Moscow and St. Petersburg. They 
hanged noblemen and noblewomen at the 
gates of the estates and on the dusty plazas 
of captured towns. They seized and dis- 
tributed among the poor the lands and 
treasures of the government and_ the 
aristocracy. Nearer and nearer roared 
the fire of the jacquerie. Catherine had a 
bad fright. It was with difficulty that her 
generals found troops strong enough to put 
down the revolt. 

So badly was the empress scared that for 
the nonce she sympathized with George III 
and the troubles he then had in his American 


colonies. To her indignant mind the Ameri- 


weaebcls were no better than the Cossacks 
hey. In 1775 she agreed to lend 
ve III twenty thousand of her 
@rs to help quell Washington’s 
-d legions. Her troops were to leave 
anada the following spring as soon 
le Baltic ice cleared, but nothing 
| of the scheme. For peace, however 
piously, did come to Russia. Puga- 
was caught and executed, his 
fant followers were punished, his 
Backs were subdued, and the empress 
Russia no longer felt to be in the 
Me sorry boat with the king of 


Some of their perpetual restlessness 
te Cossacks worked off in exploration, 
! conquest of tribes farther and farther 
past. Siberia was the greatest of these 
innings. In the Sree century the 
fossack Yermak crossed the Urals not 
o much because he wanted to go places 
Fut because he had shortly before done 
ertain things he was not supposed to do. 
de had plundered caravans along the 
4/olga and had murdered traders, so that 
nt long last the officers of Ivan the 
ferrible began to look for him. Crossing 
Rhe ridge, Yermak and his Cossacks 
bhook off the pursuers but met the Tar- 
ars of Western Siberia. They battled 


STUNT RIDER 


any surprising feats of horsemanship are 
verformed at the Cossack festivals. On a 
wiftly galloping horse the rider will stand 
Fn his hands in the saddle, throw himself 
om the saddle to the ground and back 
gain, swing himself beneath the horse’s 
elly, or jump dramatically over the ani- 
val’s head when it comes to a full stop. At 
‘her times, two and even three riders will 
fecute manv complicated vcrobatics on a 
single running horse. 


A member of the political section of his 

collective farm in the Azov-Black Sea region, 

this fifty-three-year-old Cossack now serves 
the Soviet regime. 


Enthusiastic crowds gather for the Cossack 

riding festival at Pyatigorsk in the North 

Caucasus. Before the grandstand is seated 

a large orchestra of the traditional stringed 

instruments. In the foreground two stunt 
riders are performing. 


Sovfoto 


these tribes, and occupied their towns and 
lands. With the news of the conquest, and 
with the bribe of part of their booty, they 
obtained the tsar’s pardon of their past sins. 
Death came to them in renewed fighting 
a brief time later, but new bands of Cossacks 
thronged forth, followed by the tsar’s 
soldiers and governors. In a stream they 
moved to meet the sun until the Pacific was 
at their feet, the Cossacks acting as the 
spearhead of each fresh trek. 

In Peter’s time they reached and took 
Kamchatka, sent scouts to the Kurile 
islands, and captured their first Japanese 
prisoners. It was the Empress Catherine and 
her successors that endeavored to keep the 
Cossacks loyal by urging them on to new 
frontiers. In Poland and Finland, in the 
Caucasus and in Central Asia, the Cossack 
forged forward and tended to forget his 
own grievances against the tsar in seizing 
new lands for his sovereign and fresh loot 
for himself. 


But while the horsemen were exploring 
and conquering the far-off regions, strang- 
ers came to their own lands. These strangers 
had keen noses and shrewd notions. They 
became particularly active by the end of the 
last century. 

It so happened that coal was discovered 
in the steppes of the Don Cossacks, oil in 
the North Caucasian lands of the Kuban 
and Terek riders, and sundry other wealth 
in other Cossack provinces. Railroads cut 
across the rural calm, capitalists and workers 
came to sink shafts and build derricks. Cities 
grew as if by magic, with factories and 
trolley car lines and asphalt sidewalks. The 
outstanding example is Rostov-on-Don, now 
boasting a population of a half-million, a 
busy giant what with its largest-in-Europe 


plant of agricultural machinery, with 
Russia’s most modern theater, with num- 
erous schools of higher learning, and 
workers’ clubs, and a revolutionary tradition 
all its own. For this is the city where thirty- 
five years ago, three years before the revolu- 
tion of 1905, workers came out against the 
tsar and his gendarmes; the first signal for 
a nation-wide uprising was, in a manner. of 
speaking, given right here, in the land of the 
Cossacks, although not by the horsemen 
themselves. 

And while the Cossacks, obeying the tsar’s 
order, were shooting and dispersing the 
workers of Rostov and other cities, a new 
and equally disturbing element appeared in 
their own sleepy stanitsy. Peasants of non- 
Cossack stock had been brought here first 
as serfs of rich landlords. After 1861, the 
year of emancipation, they became farmers 
in their own right. Gradually in addition to 
their none too sizeable allotments, these 
moujiks began to rent land from the Cos- 
sacks who were either too busy or too lazy 
to toil in the fields. Sometimes they moved 
into the warriors’ villages where they built 
and owned houses and paid taxes but had 
no vote. Increasingly they viewed their Cos- 
sack lessors as evil men, as low-life para- 
sites. Rentals rose with the years, crops grew 
poorer as the exhausted soil in vain 
hungered for fertilizers and improved 
methods of tillage. The imogorodnu, or 
“other-towners” as these peasants were 
known in the riders’ lands, became restive. 
Long before the revolution of 1917 there 
were mutters, clashes and bloodshed on the 
streets and in the fields of the stanitsy. Need- 
less to say, the Cossacks, whose very profes- 
sion was warfare, invariably were the victors. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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FESTIVAL IN SOFIA 


10 


In the ninth century Methodius and 
Cyril, “Apostles to the Slavs,” were sent 
from Constantinople to teach the Bulgar 
tongue to the conquered people of 
Moravia. Not only did they teach letters 
and the Gospel but they also translated 
the necessary liturgical books. The 
adoption of the “Old Bulgarian” lan- 
guage as that of the official liturgy was 
the final step in the assimilation of the 
Bulgar race and is generally accredited 
to the two brothers. The Cyrillic alpha- 
bet, a modification of the Greek alpha- 
bet, is still used by Orthodox Slavs. 
In commemoration of their service to 
Bulgaria a festival is held each year in 
the Place Alexander Nevsky in Sofia. 
An altar is set up in the square and 
here for one day the army, the clergy and 
the people congregate in a brilliant as- 
sembly. Pretty girls from all the 
provinces of Bulgaria don their gayest 
costumes—richly embroidered as church 
vestments—and children by the hundreds 
join solemnly in the féte. 
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CHARLSTON 
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GMAGBALIK, 
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Courtesy Pan American Airways 


American and British planes have blazed the aerial highways on which giant passenger airships will fly next year with time-table regularity. The northern 
route goes via Newfoundland and Ireland. The southern route via the Azores is approximately 1500 miles longer but it offers better flying conditions. In 
the not too distant future there will probably be a straight, non-stop service between New York and London. 


TO LONDON.....OVERNIGHT 


BR OUTINE regular transatlantic air 
service for the transport of passengers, mail 
and cargo is no further away from us than is 
another spring, and those well-to-do tray- 
elers who choose an express liner for next 
summer’s trip abroad may find themselves 
doing the sort of explaining common to 


By SUTHERLAND DENLINGER 


devotees of the eight-day boat. 
something like this—: 
“Youre flying, of course?” 
“Well, no, my dear, we're not. 
taking the Normandie.” 
“But—” 
“Oh, I quite realize that its much slower. 


It may go 


We're 


Wide World 


A whole four days! But then, you see, 
Charles and I both are simply im love with 
the ocean. We both just adore it! So I 
don’t regard the time as wasted, at all.” 

Overnight to England and the Continent. 
That is what it will be, come 1938. Up 
from New York’s North Beach Airport, 
and well out on a sky line to Europe before 
the current blue ribbon holder has had time 
to walk from her pier to Ambrose Channel. 
Skyscapes to dwarf anything ever seen 
from the deck of a steamer, a night’s sleep 
aloft, and then, so soon, the zealous gentle- 
men of the customs, changeless in the midst 
of change! 

Almost incredible, even to this age, but 
true. Asa matter of fact, scheduled opera- 
tions preliminary to the opening of pas- 
senger service have already begun and even 
as you read great flying boats are boring 
through the over-ocean air on the series of 
survey flights inaugurated early in July by 


“A hundred thousand welcomes.” With 
these words President Eamon de Valera 
of the Irish Free State greeted Captain 
Gray of the Pan American Clipper III 
after his flight across the Atlantic. The 
trip from Botwood, Newfoundland, to 
Foynes, Ireland, was made in 12 hours 
and 27 minutes. 
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Pan American Airways and Britain’s 
Imperial Airways. 

Nor are these wings, the wings of the 
U.S.A. Pan American Clipper III and 
the R.M.A. Caledonia, the only com- 
mercial wings above the Atlantic, al- 
though they are far and away the most 
significant to the prospective trans- 
oceanic air voyager. Today, ten years 
after Charles Augustus Lindbergh wob- 
bled off from Roosevelt Field in his 
glorified gas tank, there is a rush to es- 
tablish competitive aerial trade routes. 
Somewhere between Marseilles and Port 
Washington are the French, experiment- 
ing with their huge, six-engined plane 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau Paris. And 
somewhere between the Azores and our 
coastline the energetic Germans of 
Deutsche Lufthansa, A.G., are busily 
catapulting new seaplanes into the air 
from the “mother ships” which are their 
answer to the problems of Atlantic flight. 

If you fly to Europe next year, how- 
ever, the chances are that it will be ina 
ship with either American or British 
markings. Pan American’s backlog of 
operating experience and trained person- 
nel, aloft and on the ground, is well 
known. The longest overwater jump on 
the flight from the United States to Eng- 
land is less than the 2,400-mile nonstop 
flight from San Francisco to Honolulu, a 
flight which the Hong Kong-bound clipper 
ships take easily in their tall stride. Im- 
perial Airways, too, has long operated thou- 
sands of miles of route to the Far East, 
a route embracing a great variety of flying 
conditions. 

Because of an agreement between gov- 
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THE AIR BASE AT FOYNES 


When the Pan American Clipper III landed at Foynes, Ireland, after its first flight across the 

Atlantic it had demonstrated perfectly the efficiency and dependability of the modern airliner 

over a route which will be far more important, if less spectacular, than the island-studded sky 
bridge from San Francisco to Hong Kong. 


ernments, consummated last spring after de- 
lays which showed that diplomacy, at least. 
has not been stream-lined, these two air 
lines enjoy reciprocal rights to the use of 
ports and facilities. The program of opera- 
tions calls for each line to schedule two 
flights a week from both termini, New 


AERIAL EXPRESS FOR ENGLAND 


York and Southampton, a total of four 
departures every week in either direction. 

Your route, in the beginning days, at 
least, may depend upon the season. You 
may fly north, skirting Canada, to New- 
foundland, and then out across the Atlantic 
to the great new airport which has been 


Six mighty airliners of this type are now being built for transatlantic service next summer. These epoch-making ships will have room for seventy-two 
passengers, a crew of nine men and approximately five thousand pounds of cargo and baggage. 


Courtesy Pan American Airways 


built at Foynes, near the mouth of the river 
Shannon. Or you may soar south, over the 
track already followed by the flying boats 
plying between New York and Bermuda. 
In which case, after a brief halt at the Im- 
perial Airways base at Darrell’s Island, in 
Hamilton Harbor, you are off for the 
Azores; Lisbon, Portugal; and a six-hour 
coasting run up to Southampton. 

That second route, via the Azores, is ap- 
proximately 1,500 miles longer than the 
northern route, by way of Newfoundland, 
but it has the advantage of better year- 
round weather conditions. Via Newfound- 
land, the total distance, New York to Lon- 
don, is only 3,417 miles as against 4,790 
miles by way of Portugal. The running 
time on that route should be about twenty 
hours, as against some twenty-six for the 


longer track. Even now meteorologists of 
Pan American Airways are anxiously 
awaiting survey reports which will show 
whether or not it is possible to “get on top 
of the weather’ along this shorter route. 
If it is—and when some means can be 
found of circumventing the winter fogs 
which roll in from the Newfoundland 
Banks—you may be sure that all trans- 
oceanic flying will be done over this course. 

The difficulty in exact prophecy lies in 
the fact that aviation and its associated 
sciences moves these days with such extra- 
ordinary rapidity. Passenger operations 
may scarcely have begun before the advent 
of huge ships capable of making the direct 
run New York—London in fifteen hours, 
with adequate fuel reserve. 

The big Sikorsky (S-42-B) which is now 


Interphoto 


surveying both transatlantic routes will be a 
pigmy alongside of the Boeing flying boats, 
now nearing completion, in which you will 
ride next year. And even these mammoths 


have been referred to by Pan American | 


engineers as “‘the last of the little ships.” 

Persons in more or less close touch with 
the development of commercial overseas 
aviation have been prepared for the coming 
of craft like these Boeings by the Sikorskys 
serving the Caribbean and South America 
and the Martins which have given so good 
an account of themselves in the Pacific. 
But to the uninitiated who still think of 
ocean flying in terms of reckless heroism 
they are certain to be bewildering. Allow- 
ing for the difference in time spent aboard, 
you couldn’t be more comfortable in an 
ocean liner. And you will be just about as 


safe—you-can depend upon Pan Amer- 


ican Airways for that. 

The new ships now on the assembly 
line at Seattle are twice the size of the 
Sikorskys we just mentioned, half as 
large-again~as-thosesMartins which are 
still the largest transport airplanes in 
service. 

Blunt-nosed monoplanes, their wing so 
large that a companionway runs almost 
its entire length, these three-deckers will 
have room for 72 passengers, a crew of 
nine, and hold room for approximately 
5,000 pounds of cargo and baggage. Aft 
of the companionway, in what are vir- 
tually the outer wing sections, they have 


eight tons of fuel. Also in the wing— 
center section—is a part of the main 
cabin! 

Before we get on with a tour of this 
ocean liner, new style, it might be just as 
well to take a look at the motors. Some- 
one—] believe it was Beachey, that fear- 
less veteran of the old barnstorming days 
—once said that you could fly a barn 
door if you could mount an engine on it 
which was powerful enough. And 
motors, even to the layman, are of great- 
er interest in a passenger airplane than 
below decks of a surface vessel, for ob- 
vious reasons. 

Not so very long ago engineers (some 
of them) were saying that 500 horse- 
power would mark the maximum devel- 
opment of the radial motor. Well, the 
engines in the Boeings—there are four 
of them—develop 1,500 horse-power 
each. Also, a tremendous stride in the 
direction of safety, every one of the 
twinrow Wright Cyclones will be acces- 


POWER 


The transport planes of the latest design 
have a tremendous reserve of power, and 
in the air power means safety. The 
Pacific clippers can develop a total of 
3,800 horse power. The giant transatlan- 
tic passenger planes now being built 
will produce 1500 horse power in each 
of their four engines. 
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placed gas tanks designed to contain” 


Interphoto 


ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK 


A few years hence the arrival and departure of transatlantic passenger planes in New York will be quite as commonplace as the docking of boats at the 
North River piers. The day of hazardous transatlantic flights has passed. In the modern four-motored airliner the chances of one motor failing are one 
to 899,999; the odds against two engines failing are one to 1,888,888,889.5! 


sible to mechanics in flight through four weekend, or crossing Fifth Avenue at noon. motor does conk out—falters, coughs, skips 
trapdoors giving off the wing corridor. The odds against a single engine failing a beat, picks up, racks brokenly into a 
Since most motor failure these days is due figure out at one to 899,999 plus. That’s parody of its former smooth performance 
to the failure of some small accessory part a pretty long chance. But suppose a single before sputtering into silence. Not so long 
—a cotter pin, perhaps, which has 
worked loose—this accessibility is as ; Wide World 
valuable as an extra engine. 

As a matter of fact, engines don’t 
wash out much these days. Pan Amer- 
ican Airways has worked out some very 
reassuring statistics on that question, 
statistics which show the four-motored 
flying boat to be a hellofa lot safer 
than, say, your-own automobile on the 
Boston Post Road almost any holiday 


ENGLAND’S NEW AERIAL 
LEVIATHAN 


In England as well as in America they 
are building new planes for the trans- 
atlantic service. The Mayo Composite 
Aircraft, which is seen here under con- 
struction, will consist of two units, a 
four-engined seaplane carrying a flying 
boat on, its back.. The latter , will. take 
off when the necessary height has been 
reached. 


ago, in the days when brave men set out 
on solo flights in primitive, single-engined 
planes, that horrifying sound of a dying 
motor must have been among the very 
last heard by many on the roster of lost 
pilots. That sound, and then the rush 
of wind through the struts, and finally 
the ominous surging of an empty sea. 

Today, in a four-motored transport, it 
is of slight importance: Existing clipper 
ships, to be sure, cannot make motor re- 
pairs in flight, but they have often per- 
formed efficiently on three engines. They 
have, as a matter of fact, flown adequate- 
ly enough on two. And the odds against 
two engines failing—again I quote the 
estimates of Pan American Airways— 
are one to 1,888,888,889.5 ! 

An instance. Some time ago the Pan 
American Clipper was pouring along 
above the South Pacific on the first leg 
of the survey flight which took her 7,000 
miles from San Francisco to New 
Zealand. Six hundred miles out of 
Honolulu a high pressure oil line running 
to the constant speed mechanism of one 
of her propellers sprang a small leak. It 
wasn’t really anything to worry about, 
but at the same time Captain Eddie 
Musick disliked the idea of letting his 
spic and span Sikorsky flying boat in for 
a spattering showerbath of engine oil. 

Captain Musick called to Vic Wright, 
his engineer officer, nodded toward the 
gauge. Wright threw on a brake, stop- 
ping the prop dead. Then he turned the 
other three motors up to deliver 152 ad- 


ditional horse-power each out of the 494 
each held in reserve. The idle engine and 
the still prop cost the clipper exactly seven 


Interbhoto 
AT THE CONTROLS 


The flights of the Pan American Clipper III across the Atlantic had three objectives: to test 

the ability of meteorologists to forecast the variable weather at different flight levels; to observe 

the operating effects and the dependability of the radio and direction- finding mechanisms ; 
and to study landfalls, coastlines and harbors along the route. 


miles an hour in cruising speed, but it had 
no effect at all upon her cruising altitude. 
What happened was what has happened 


often enough to the 20th Century Limited. 
The clipper lost 39 miles in speed and 
(Continued on page 40) 


AT SOUTHAMPTON 


Most of the crew who piloted the Pan American Clipper III on its brilliant flights across the Atlantic were veterans of the trans-Pacific aerial service. 
The Atlantic represented a far simpler assignment than the 9000-mile route to the Orient they had piloted so many times. 
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MONARCH OF THE VINE IN THE RHINELAND 


kené Zuber from Black St 


BY THE BANKS OF THE ORONTES 


Creaking incessantly day and night, huge wooden waterwheels, each bearing 
its own name, are among the chief curiosities of Hama, the ancient Hamath 
of Biblical times. A town of 55,000 people, Hama manufactures Arabian 
mantles and other textiles. Native industries, however, have suffered greatly 
from more efficient European competition. During the Crusades Hama was 
occupied by the Ismailians, captured by Tancred in 1109, then wrested from 
the Franks in 1115 and finally seized by Saladin in 1178. The town lies on 
both sides of the Orontes River which is crossed by four bridges. 


NEW REPUBLICS FOR THE ANCIENT EAST 
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. Today, 


THE luxuriant groves of the well-watered 
Lebanon coastal strip running 120 miles 
along the Mediterranean; the romantic tra- 
ditions of old Damascus, dream-city of the 
Arab world; the rich archeological sites 
under current excavation, make versatile 
Syria more rewarding to visit, or to possess, 
than her more widely publicized southern 
neighbor, Palestine. Syria is five times as 
large as Palestine. Paul when he “went 
through Syria and Cilicia” found much to 
challenge his interest. So does the traveler 
today. Political tangles give a tang to the 
atmosphere. The same old rivalry with 
Syria which brought terror\to the ranks of 
King David and Solomon persists today. 
“David gat him a name when he returned 
from smiting the Syrians in the Valley of 
Salt, even 18,000 men.” But again, when the 
king of Syria sent down into Egypt for war 
steeds and chariots of iron or when Ben 
Hadad of Damascus allied thirty-two other 
kings to himself to go up against Ahab of 
Israel, the tug of war was not so easy. 
Palestinians and = Syrians © still 


By a protocol signed in September 1936 
France has made possible the establishment 
of the republics of Syria and Lebanon. A 
rich and fertile country strategically situated, 
Syria is one of the focal points of Islam and 
one of the centers of the new spirit of Arab 
unity. At the right is a member of one of the 
many racial groups in Syria. She is an 
Assyro-Chaldean, supposedly one of the de- 
scendants of the Assyrians who “came down 
like a wolf on the fold” and conquered 
Syria, Mesopotamia and Egypt. 
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By MADELEINE SWEENY MILLER 


wrangle. The Syrians have a decided 
superiority complex and this is the way it 
works: “We Syrian Arabs do not care for 
the Palestinian Arabs,” they say. “Pales- 
tinians are poor and lazy and dirty. Allah 
loves Syria. For does he not give us rushing 
streams and many fruit gardens and plenty 
to eat?” 

After lengthy negotiations, a protocol was 
signed in September 1936 by which France 
cleared the way for two new republics in 
the ancient Middle East. By loosening her 
grip on nationalist Syria, she gained a 
friendly ally and ultimately an extra vote or 
so in the League of Nations. Two years 
from now, when the transition from a man- 
date to fully-organized republics has been 
made, Syria will have its minister in Paris. 
Perhaps the Lebanese Republic will also. 
President Bayard Dodge of the American 
University of Beirut is already blocking out 
a program whereby his strategic institution 
may develop leaders for the agricultural and 
health program of the new state. Its alumni 
have for seventy years played an influential 


part in the Arab renaissance in Lebanon and 
Egypt, in Iraq and Trans-Jordan. 

France inherited a restless Syria from 
Turkey. As far back as 1926, Syrian inde- 
pendence was suggested by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. And behind these ten 
years lay a period antedating the World War 
when Arab radicals, working through secret 
clubs, proposed independence from Turkey. 
Their moment came in March 1920 when the 
Arab congress at Damascus declared Syrian 
autonomy, with Feisal as king. Feisal, how- 
ever, was never recognized by England and 
France. Four months later General Gouraud 
entered Damascus and forced Feisal from 
power. The inscription of Gouraud’s name 
on the rock-cut roster of conquerors at the 
famous Dog River Pass is the latest 
cartouche on this historic military highway 
north of Beirut over which Shalmaneser II 
and Tiglath Pileser sent their troops. 

The violent strikes and revolts in Syria 
early in 1936 were the last in a series going 
back to 1925 when Damascus was bom- 
barded by the French as a result of a Druse 
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THE GREAT TEMPLE AT BAALBEK 


There are few more magnificent memorials to the power and glory of Imperial Rome than 

the ruins of Baalbek in Syria. These stately Corinthian columns are part of the great temple 

on the Acropolis which was begun by Antoninus Pius in the second century. The temple 

originally had nineteen of these columns on each side and ten at each end. The columns are 
over sixty feet high, but only six of them are now standing. 


uprising destined to suggest to other Arabs 
that their hour had come: When plans for 
Syrian independence were published last 
June many observers were skeptical. Some 
thought they were just a part of M. Blum’s 
“daily victory” policy to keep his prestige 
with the Front Populaire. But time has 
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shown Blum’s sincerity in the Syrian matter. 
France has never been-enthusiastic about her 
Mandate. Her people have no sentimental 
attachment to the land. The maintenance of 
13,000 troops per year there costs more than 
economic returns net. There is little induce- 
ment to stay in a country where the French 


hear every day this sort of sniping 
criticism by Arabs: “We thought we 
would like the French. But now that 
they have sat down among us to stay, we 
can’t bear them. We like the Americans 
and British a hundred times better. The 
French have taken our gold. We see 
only paper money. If we resent their 
attitude, machine guns come and our 
leaders are hidden away. The English 
have liberated Iraq and have given in- 
dependence to Egypt. Why must Syria 
lag behind? But watch us! Syrian Na- 
tionalists are at work all around the 
Fertile Crescent.” 

At the close of the World War all the 
land we now know as Palestine, Syria 
and Trans-Jordan was part of Turkey. 
Todav the Levant States consist of the 
Republic of Syria (so constituted in 
1930), the Republic of Lebanon (since 
1934), two Autonomous Territories of 
Lattaquieh and Jebel Druse, and the 
Sanjak of Alexandretta. All these have 
been under a French High Commis- 
sioner and his deputies. The new nego-— 
tiations provide for two states—Syria 
and Lebanon. The treaty with Syria was 
signed by the French on September 9, 
1936. This was not the first effort made 
for such a treaty. In November, 1933, 
a Franco-Syrian Treaty of Alliance and 
Friendship similar to the British- 
Iraquian one was signed. But it met 
with such serious opposition from the 
Syrian Parliament that it was with- 
drawn by the French High Commis- 
sioner. The negotiation with Lebanon 
is still in process. Some of the extreme 
nationalists began to look the gift horse 
in the mouth even before he arrived. 
Lebanon being predominantly Christian, 
Moslems living in this lovely strip of 
seacoast preferred to “go with Damas- 
cus.” What a strange looking corridor 
this would put on the map! To show 
their displeasure they staged strikes in 
the summer of 1936 at Tripoli and old 
Sidon. Even their own press (“Al- 
Mokattam’’) criticized their hostility, 
saying, “While the friends of Syria and 
Lebanon follow with pleasure the 


The geometrical designs in which the Mos- 

lem architects have always excelled are 

used with fine effect in the grill work of 
this mosque in Beirut. 
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progress of the present negotiations with the 
French, they grieve to hear of disagreement 
among leaders of their own country. Let us 
form a united front in this moment of op- 
portunity. Once negotiations are concluded, 
leaders are at liberty to disagree among 
themselves.” Alexandretta, too, agitated for 
returning to Turkey or remaining indepen- 
dent of the new Syrian State— due largely 
to the agitation of Subhi Beg Barekas, Arab 


leader ignored by the French and Syrian 
Nationalists. 

Though loosening her grip on Syria, 
France will retain the rights for which she 
values her prestige, including the Tripoli 
terminus of the Iraq Petroleum wishbone, 
access to two airports and the training and 
equipping of a new Syrian army. With a 
deplorable example before her to the south 
of unsuccessful handling of racial and reli- 


THE KRAK DES CHEVALIERS OR KALA’AT EL HOSN 


gious minorities (Palestine), she plans to 
safeguard the notoriously uncongenial 
minorities inside Syria. Her relation to the 
new republics will resemble that of Great 
Britain to Iraq and Egypt. 

The extension of new privileges to Syria 
involves Great Britain in still greater em- 
barrassment than she has been suffering in 
Palestine. Some observers feel that in view 
of the interrelation of Syria, Palestine, Iraq, 


Massive fortresses were built by the Crusaders in Syria to command the strategic military highways. Some of the castles still stand; others have fallen 
into ruins. In recent years the French authorities have undertaken the restoration of many of these fine examples of medieval architecture. 


René Zuber from Black Star 


STREET SCENE IN DAMASCUS 
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Though Damascus has lost the wealth and prestige it enjoyed in ancient times. it is still one of the most interesting cities of the Near East and the 
favorite city of Syrian nationalists. Two thousand years ago Damascus was one of the principal outlets for the riches of the East destined for Occidental 
markets. Political and economic developments may again return to it some of its former power as the center of a reawakened Islam. 


Trans-Jordan and Egypt, England should 
have been counseled with before France re- 
vealed her plan. Palestine Arabs, hearing 
the announcement of withdrawal of troops 
from Cairo citadel to their south, and of new 
promises of independence to their northern 
neighbor and observing the progress of huge 
Sa’udi Arabia since this land acquired its 
own king in 1930, grew unhappier than ever. 
The casual observer feels that it would be 
simple to fuse Syria, Lebanon, Trans- 
Jordan—and perhaps Egypt—into one first- 
class Arab state such as Lawrence and 
Feisal dreamed of; and then give all 
Palestine to Jews from Germany, Poland 
and other centers of persecution in the world 
today. But he has forgotten that this same 
Palestine desired by the Jews is just as 
sacred to every Moslem. Jerusalem is his 
“El Kuds” (“The Holy Town’’) ; its Dome 
of the Rock is the spot from which 
“Mohammed ascended to heaven”; Hebron 
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is the tomb of Abraham, Moslem patriarch; 
Nebi Samwil is precious to Islam. 

The effects of the new French treaty may 
cause repercussions in-other French colonies, 
notably, North Africa. The Moroccos, both 
Spanish and French, are none too settled. 
If the present Spanish War results in the 
transfer of Ceuta, with its excellent harbor, 
to some other master, adjacent Algiers may 
find it opportune to wriggle itself loose from 
French control. The international zone at 
Tangiers is unnerved, trying to administer 
emergency problems without offending the 
Sultan of Morocco. 

Syria has, been called “an incomprehen- 
sible and contradictory land.’ Its 60,000 
square miles are full of contrasts which, if 
we should see them portrayed after the man- 
ner of the quaint sixth century mosaic maps 
popular in the East, would show brown 
areas of desert near the green oasis of 
Damascus, snowy Lebanons 11,000 feet 


high, golden terraces of farmland meticu- 
lously cultivated by Maronite Christian 
farmers and  ivory-colored castles of 
Crusaders in current excavations along the 
Phoenician seaboard. 

Beirut, capital of the present Lebanese 
Republic, has a decidedly western flavor. 
Despite its minarets and native siks, its 
baggy-bloomered hamals staggering under 
wardrobes, it is as European in flavor as 
Tripoli and Damascus are Oriental. Its 
American University of youth from many 
lands sets the slant of its Christian aims of 
enlightened culture. It has a student body of 
almost 1500, a faculty of 280, and an en- 
dowment of almost five million dollars. The 
Iraq, Sudan and Trans-Jordan governments 
send at their own expense students to the 
Departments of Health, Education, Science, 
Pharmacy and Arts to train for government 
service. Its well-protected harbor, with im- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Osterreichische Verkehrswerbung 


To those who would read Vienna’s history in its principal buildings, the State Opera House, completed in the sixties, is a symbol of the period of 


expansion and prosperity during the last half of the nineteenth century. 


This huge structure with its florid Renaissance ornamentation and its audi- 


torium for 2263 spectators stands at the traffic center of the new Vienna where it can impose itself without rivals. 


VIENNA=A HISTORY WRITTEN 


THE capital of Austria is not only one of 
the most beautiful, and most beautifully 
situated, cities in Europe; it is also an in- 
tensely interesting study of the way a city’s 
story can be read in its brick and mortar 
—or rather, in Vienna, its stones and ce- 
ment. Consider the stages in its long and 
varied history: a Celtic settlement turned 
into a fortified garrison by the Romans on 
the edge of their Empire; a flourishing 
trade center in medieval and Renaissance 
times; the stronghold that stayed the ad- 
vance of the Turks into Western Europe 
on two decisive occasions; the chosen city 
of the Hapsburgs, developing, as their pow- 
er increased and the Counter-Reformation 
triumphed, into a monument of aristocratic 
and priestly splendor ; emerging triumphant- 
ly from the break-up of the Holy Roman 
Empire to be the capital of the rich, poly- 
glot, Austro-Hungarian State; the center of 
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Europe after the defeat of Napoleon, re- 
duced after the Great War to be the capital 
of a tiny mountain country of 6,500,000 
inhabitants ; the scene of huge revolutionary 
upheavals three times during the last hun- 
dred years; the first great city of the West 
to be ruled by a Socialist government with 
an unshakable parliamentary majority, now 
again, by another turn in the spiral of his- 
tory, controlled by Metternich’s spiritual 
successors and the powers of the Catholic 
Church. All these periods are reflected, not 
merely in separate buildings, but in the 
whole plan of the city. If you look at the 
aerial view of Vienna reproduced herewith 
you will see that the First District, the In- 
ner Town, is enclosed by the horseshoe of 
the Ring, the series of broad, tree-planted 
boulevards that meet the Danube Canal at 
both ends and mark the line of the old for- 
tifications. This tiny heart to the vast mod- 


IN STONE 


ern city stretching round it on all sides re- 
mained, up to the middle of the last cen- 
tury, still all there was officially of Vienna. 
It was separated from its suburbs not only 
by the city walls but also by the glacis, a 
wide belt of meadows used as military train- 
ing-grounds and popular playing-fields. 
When, however, in the fifties and sixties 
of the last century, the fortifications were 
demolished and further districts incorpo- 
rated, as the era of bourgeois expansion 
and prosperity opened, the glacis was rapid- 
ly built over, or converted into public parks. 

The Stephansdom, the Cathedral that 
seems so essentially the ancient center of 
Vienna now, was, in the period before the 
Hapsburgs, actually outside the town. The 
oldest existing. church is the Ruprechts- 
kirche, in the Judengasse, which leads out 
of the square known as the Hoher Markt. 
This square was roughly the center of the 
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This view of Vien- 
na in the seven- 
teenth century 
shows how _ the 
Stephansdom domi- 
nated Vienna when 
the city clustered, 
for fear of the 
Turks, within its 
“Ring” of  fortiti- 
cations. In the 
modern air view 
below the traces of 
the “Ring” are 
seen in the horse- 
shoe line of streets. 
This “Ring,” now 
the tiny heart of a 
vast modern city, 
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medieval (as well as of the Roman) 
city, and around it the early Viennese 
working population settled itself accord- 
ing to occupations, as the names of 
many little streets and corners show 
today : the cloth-workers in the Tuchlau- 
been, the dyers in the Farbergasse, the 
nail-makers in the Naglergasse. The 
Wollzeile, further outside on the east, 
was the abode of the foreigners trad- 
ing in wool. It was in the middle of the 
twelfth century that the Babenbergs— 
the then rulers of Austria—removed 
from the Leopoldsberg, a wooded hill 
above the Danube, into the city itself 
and built their palace in what is now 
the beautiful Baroque square of Am 
Hof, where there had previously been 
a farmyard. 

By the time the Babenbergs had giv- 
en place to the Bohemian kings, and 
they, in 1276, were succeeded by the 
first Hapsburg Emperor, Rudolf the 
Founder, the earliest Romanesque ver- 
sion of the Stephansdom had been built, 
and the city walls extended to the posi- 
tion they were to hold right down to 
Franz Josef’s reign. 

Apart from the Stephansdom, and 
one other church, St. Maria am Ges- 
tade, there is scarcely another trace of 
Gothic in Vienna, and very little indeed 
of Renaissance: Vienna is supremely 
the city of Baroque. This is no chance 
occurrence, but the direct result of pe- 
culiar historical conditions. First of all, 
it must be remembered that Austria has 
been for centuries one of the strongest 
fortresses of Roman Catholicism. If 
Renaissance is the style that is char- 
acteristic of the Reformation, Baroque 
is the style of the Counter-Reformation, 
which advanced upon Austria after the 
Council of Trent in 1560, bringing with 
it the new ideas in architecture, and 
gradually established an almost undis- 
puted ascendancy..JIn this connection it 
is interesting to note that, even today, 
of the 1.874.130 inhabitants of Vienna, 
1,475,744 give their religion as Roman 
Catholicism. Secondly, Vienna’s whole de- 
velopment has been conditioned by the fact 
that from the time of the first Hapsburg to 
the end of the Great War, it was a Court 
city: the capital of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire as long as that strange and increas- 
ingly incoherent conception survived, and 


MODERN VIENNA FROM THE AIR 


The patterns of Vienna’s growth from a 
small fortified city to a vast modern 
metropolis may be clearly seen from the 
air: the irregular streets of the old Inner 
Town; the surrounding “Ring” with its pub- 
lic buildings, parks and boulevards; and, 
finally, the outlying sections of the city 
stretching in every, direction and covering 
nearly 110 square miles. The phenomenal 
growth of Vienna during a century is vividly 
told by statistics. In 1810 there were about 
230,000 inhabitants; in 1880, 726.000; in 
1890, 1,364,000; and in 1910, 2,000,000. 


Osterreichische Lichtbildstelle 


Osterreichische V erkehrswerb 


A MASTERPIECE OF BAROQUE 


The palace of Schénbrunn is the crowning achievement of the architects who built so many 

baroque palaces and churches in Vienna during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Begun in 1696, Schénbrunn was completed in the day of Maria Theresa. From the colonnade 

seen in the distance there is a view of one of the finest royal gardens in Europe comprising 

495 acres with walks, clipped hedges, symmetrical ponds, sculptures, grottoes, lawns and 
tree-lined roads rivaling those of Versailles. 


then of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

It was a Court in whose ceremonial and 
manner of life Spanish influence had made 
itself deeply felt, a natural result of the 
original unity of the Spanish and Austrian 
Houses of Hapsburg under Charles V, in 
the sixteenth century. An idea of the pomp 
of the gorgeous processions and festivals 
that characterized Court life can be had 
from hundreds of paintings and prints of 
the period. The other side to this Spanish 
influence, the elaborateness and stiffness of 
ceremonial, extending even to small details 
of social intercourse, though it was inimical 
to the easy-going Viennese temperament, 
and though at various times attempts were 
made to loosen its hold, could still be ob- 
served, weakened but persistent, in Franz 
Josef’s Court hundreds of years later in a 
totally changed world. 


In other directions, Italian was the pre- 
dominant influence; Italian was the second 
language in aristocratic circles, and traces 
of Italian can still, and by no means rarely, 
be found in modern Viennese speech; the 
impress of Italy was on architecture, on 
painting, on literature, on cooking even; 
there was a large and powerful Italian col- 
ony of aristocrats, officials, priests, bankers, 
merchants, artists. Both these. influences, 
Spanish and Italian, were encouraged as a 
direct counterpoise to French influence. 
Austria at that time was the great rival of 
France, and while the rest of aristocratic 
Europe lay under the spell of Louis XIV’s 
Court in Paris, Vienna chose to underline 
and foster its difference and independence 
as a cosmopolitan center of culture. 

The third factor, which explains why it 
was precisely at the end of the seventeenth 
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Osterreichische Verkehrswerbung 


ON THE RINGSTRASSE 


The contrast of styles used by the architects of the new Ringstrasse surrounding the old 
Inner Town is most striking where the spire of the Rathaus, reminiscent of Belgium’s late 


Gothic cloth halls, rises behind the Hellenic parliament building. 


These two buildings were 


erected in the seventies. A broad approach adorned with bronze horse tamers and eight marble 
statues of Greek and Roman historians leads to the entrance of the parliament building. 


century that these other two factors came 


into full play in shaping Vienna, is the con- ° 


tinual danger which threatened it from the 
Turks. No one cared to indulge in elabo- 
rate building schemes so long as these de- 
stroyers were hovering within striking dis- 
tance. The first siege, under Sultan Soliman 
II, took place in 1529, but it was not until 
a century and a half had passed, in 1683, 
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that after a second siege under Kara Mus- 
tapha the Turks were finally repulsed, and 
Western Christendom could breathe again. 

A vast increase in the territories of the 
House of Hapsburg outside the Empire 
followed the victory over the Turks. Vienna 
became not merely the capital of the Holy 
Roman Empire that stretched as far as 
Arras in the northwest, but also of an over- 


lapping dynastic Empire whose frontiers 
already reached to the northern Dalmatian 
islands in the south, and in the east cut deep 
into the territories which form post-war 
Rumania. 

Now began the great Baroque era, when 
the Inner Town acquired the splendor of 
architecture that characterizes it today. This 
style is one of Italy’s most important gifts 
to Austria. In Italy, Baroque had emerged 
as a style distinct from its parent Renais- 
sance at about the end of the seventeenth 
century, that is, a century earlier. Baroque 
is essentially a worldly style, in which the 
gorgeous facade plays a most significant 
part. 

In High Baroque churches there is none 
of the spirituality of Gothic; everything is 
gay and sensuous, ornament flamboyant, 
recklessly realistic ; brilliantly painted angels 
hang in mid-air, backed by stucco clouds, 
above gold-loaded altars that can sometimes 
only be compared with the most fantastic 
imaginable efforts of a pastry-cook for a 
royal wedding. Baroque repudiates the 
canons of taste, the restraint, the reserve of 
color in favor of line, that had governed 
the artistic work of the Renaissance, deriv- 
ing from Graeco-Roman culture, and its 
wildest work is a tumult of color, a riot 
of movement instantaneously frozen. 

When the Turks were gone all the nobles 
began to build themselves magnificent pal- 
aces, and outside the city walls equally mag- 
nificent summer residences. The greatest 
and most famous of these is, of course, the 
Hapsburg Palace of Schonbrunn, which lies 
in what is now the XIIIth district, Hietzing. 
Fischer von Erlach, who shares with Lucas 
von -Hildebrand the honors of Viennese 
Baroque, was the architect of this crowning 
beauty of all the Baroque periods. After 
1700, for fifty years the High Baroque 
style flourished. Its most imposing monu- 
ments are Prince Eugene’s Summer Palace 
of the Belvedere, from the high ground of 
which the loveliest view of Vienna can be 
had with the hills of Kahlenberg and Leo- 
poldsberg as a background, the Court Li- 
hrary on Josefsplatz, the Trautson Pal- 
ace in the Museumstrasse, known as the 
“Ungarische Garde”, the Imperial Chan- 
cellery in the Hofburg, and the fantastic 
Karlskirche in the Karlsplatz, with its two 
Trajan columns incorporated with almost 
miraculous success into the design of the 
western front. But scattered all through 
the Inner Town and the districts immediate- 
ly outside there are exuberantly decorated 
churches, wonderful palaces and merchants’ 
houses: as one wanders through the nar- 
row, winding streets one is overwhelmed by 
the richness of the facades, by the sudden 
beauty of cool, sculptured courtyards of 
which one catches now and then a glimpse 
through open gates. 

The Vienna which the delegates of Eu- 
rope were to see at the time of the Con- 
gress of Vienna was a feudal city neatly 


enclosed within its ancient walls, a city 
crowded with beautiful churches and lux- 
urious palaces, rich with all the pomp 
and magnificence of the ruling class of a 
huge Empire. Its streets were cobbled 
and lamplit. In the back parts of the 
grand houses and the narrower alleys the 
poorer craftsmen and laborers lived, and 
wretchedly enough, but the main bulk of 
the working population, which was to 
form the future industrial proletariat, 
lived in the village suburbs, across the 
meadows of the glacis. 

In the further villages beyond the 
“Ramparts” (the present Girtel), which 
are all now part of what was, up to a 
couple of years ago, the federal province 
of Vienna, lived then a population of 
small-holders, vine-cultivators and petty 
burghers. Here the charming, low, buff- 
walled cottages of the period can still be 
seen in many streets, some famous for 
having housed musical celebrities—for it 
was just at this time that Vienna ac- 
quired its great reputation as a center 
of music, while the diplomats and states- 
men gathered to applaud. Beethoven’s 
concerts and dance interminably to the 
strains of the waltzes which were to make 
the names of Lanner and Johann Strauss 
world-famous. Beyond the city walls on 
the northeast, between the Danube Canal 


and the Danube, the wide meadows of 
(Continued on page 48) 


FORMERLY THE KARL MARX HOF 


During the period following the Great War, the Socialist government of Vienna constructed 
giant apartment houses in the outer, working-class district. Some of the bitterest fighting of 
the Civil War of 1934 centered around the Karl Marx Hof which has since been renamed 
Heiligenstadterhof, after Heiligenstadt in which it is located. The damage done by the 
artillery fire that drove out defenders of these buildings in August 1934 has been repaired. 
Save for clusters of white patches where holes made by machine guns have been plastered over, 
there is little to recall those days which nearly precipitated a European war. 


AERIAL VIEW OF THE GOETHE HOF 


The Goethe Hof on the pleasant meadows by the Danube is another of the fine apartment houses erected by Vienna’s Socialist government. These 
structures are like small towns complete with communal baths, laundry, kindergartens and lecture halls. 
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The original map of the town of 
Azilum was discovered in an old 
desk after it had been lost for a 
hundred years. This drawing, so 
characteristically French, appears 
at one corner of the map. 


“Asylum”? by John Biles. Courtesy Mrs. Rose Hagerman 


AN AMERICAN TOWN BUILT FOR MARIE ANTOINETTE 


@N one of the many rocky heights in 
northern Pennsylvania, between the towns 
of Wysox and Wyalusing, the traveler will 
come upon a view unsurpassed for its beau- 
ty. As he stands on the natural terrace more 
than a thousand feet above the Susque- 
hanna River, he will find that nature has 
spread out before him a wondrous canvas 
holding long, purple lines of hills and moun- 
tains, far-flung stretches of river and fer- 
tile fields. 

Pausing to gaze at this view, he will see 
beside him a bronze tablet embedded in a 
large rock by the roadside. Beside this stone 
is a sign bearing the word “Asylum” and 
an arrow pointing dramatically down to 
scattered houses and farms far below by the 
river that bends in wide, sweeping curves. 
There are telescopes close by so that one 
may look down, remembering all that re- 
mains of a romantic endeavor to create a 
refuge here for a persecuted queen. The 
tablet reads :-— 


A settlement of French Royalists 
Who fled the French Revolution 
in 1793 was established in the 
Valley directly opposite this 
marker. It was laid out and 
settled under the direction of 
~Viscount de Noailles and 
Marquis Antoine Omer Talon. 
It was hoped that 
Queen Marie Antoinette might 
here find safety. 
Among many distinguished 
Visitors to this place were 
Louis Phillipe, Duke of Orleans, 
Later King of France, 
Prince de Talleyrand, 
Duke de Montpensier and the 
Duke de la Rouchfoucauld-Liancourt. 


What story lurks behind that simple 
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By ELLEN D. WANGNER 


statement, “It was hoped that Queen Marie 
Antoinette might here find safety’? And 
how was this woman of royal birth to be 
brought to this spot in the wilderness, to 
this colony today called ‘“Azilum,’ a cor- 
ruption of the old French word meaning 
asylum? How did those royalists, those men 
who had led only soft, sheltered lives in- 
tend to conquer this wilderness? 

The answers to all these questions is an 


When the Duc de Ja Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court visited Azilum in 1795, he found that 
thirty houses had been built by the French 


refugees. A statesman, social reformer and 

writer, Rochefoucauld-Liancourt was one 

among many distinguished Frenchmen in- 
terested in Azilum. 


interesting page of history. It carries the 
traveler to scenes of famous Indian battles 
and massacres, to pioneer settlements where 
men held their new-found homes against the 
Indians and, later, against the British and, 
their Indian allies in the days of ’76. 

In this war of ’76 there came to aid us 
many young French nobles, among them 
Lafayette; his brother-in-law, Louis de 
Noailles, and the Marquis Antoine Omer 
Talon, once criminal prosecutor of Paris 
and head of the King’s secret service. After 
the taking of the Bastile in 1789, many of 
these men fled back to the new land for 
which they had once fought. De Noailles 
returned to Philadelphia where he found 
welcome from his former friends, Alexan- ~ 
der Hamilton, William Morris, Stephen 
Girard and others who gladly aided the 
refugees both from France and from San 
Domingo where the slaves had revolted 
against the French, 

De Noailles, devoted royalist that he was, 
found in America’s liberty hope for the 
persecuted nobles of France. He had found 
freedom and happiness here and he soon 
conceived the plan of creating a haven in 
the new world, not only for his own family 
which he had been forced to leave behind 
him when he escaped from France, but also 
for his beloved queen and her little son and 
daughter. 

Before his plans could even be fairly 
launched, word came that five of his family 
had been guillotined in Paris. Because of 
this tragedy, he turned all the more eagerly 
to perfecting plans for rescuing the im- 
prisoned queen. Backed by the prominent 
Philadelphia bankers, Morris, Bingham and 
Willing, with others, he bought up a 


do Mo. DE NOAILLES 
Deputle “du Bailage de Nemow'e , 
Dans laugnste As semblee occupant une place, 
Il venonce saus pene a ses fies pompens : 
Li (ae que la vertn vaut une luftre race, 


‘ x , 
Et que Thomme a talens n'a pas belom daveux, 
Saeecig Lune 


Paris, ches Ltutew, rue der lordelera, NP 1g, 


The Viscount Louis Marie de Noailles, 

brother-in-law of Lafayette, was one of the 

founders of Azilum. Like Lafayette, he 
fought in our War for Independence. 


large ox-bow on the Susquehanna some 
2400 acres in size,.and a company called 
The Asylum Company was formed. This 
company planned ultimately to purchase 
many hundreds of thousands more acres to 
provide for the floods of refugees coming 
to America from both France and Santo 
Domingo. 

This little corner of the wilderness, held 
snugly in the crook of the Susquehanna’s 
elbow, had many natural advantages to 
make its selection a wise one. Comparatively 
well settled, with several well-traveled roads 
through the forests, with the river an open 
roadway to Wilkesbarre only seventy-five 
miles away, it was at the same time free 
from all danger of Indian raids. The farm- 
ing round about was showing promise, the 
forests abounded in game, the river would 
furnish fish and the huge forests of sugar 
maples would give the sugar so necessary 
and so very costly when packed or boated 
in. For the lumber with which to build 
their houses, the newcomers need only to 
wield an ax and the primeval trees would 
fall at their feet, while along the mountain 


ledges were great slabs of slate for roofs, 
doorsteps and fireplace facings. Cattle were 
for purchase among the settlements along 
the river and the fertile soil of the ox-bow 
would soon yield all that was required in 
the way of corn and vegetables. 

Small wonder that with these natural ad- 


vantages the site seemed so desirable and {5 


practicable as well. A town was laid out 
with broad streets sixty-six feet wide; a 
market place two acres in size was marked 
off at the center of the town with a broad 
street one hundred feet wide running 
through it from east to west down to a 
ferry at the eastern end of the settlement. 
Four hundred building plots of half an acre 
each, still others of two and some contain- 
ing from ten to fifteen acres were laid out 
by the French engineers. Workmen were 
brought from nearby settlements. Houses 
were built, as well as shops, a theater, a 
chapel, large sheds for horses and cattle, a 
smithy, an inn, a community bakery and a 
mill. Gardens were laid out holding the 
summer houses so dear to the French heart. 

Most striking of all, however, was the 
queen’s house, La Grande Maison, a huge 
two-story log mansion, one of the largest 
log houses ever built. Made of hand-hewn 
logs, it was eighty-four feet long and sixty 
feet wide. It contained sixteen great fire- 
places and a vast oblong drawing-room so 
large that it required two immense fireplaces 
to heat it. Long French windows faced the 
river on one side and a two-storied colon- 
naded porch stretched along the whole 
length of the house on the east side. This 
mansion and the other houses so quickly 
built excited the wonder of the settlers 
in nearby villages. With their carved stair- 
ways and doors, huge chimneys and fire- 
places, hand-wrought cranes and andirons, 
large shuttered windows holding real glass. 
well-laid floors and walls that were covered 
with gay wallpapers, these houses seemed 
to the earlier pioneers like veritable palaces 
rising in the wilderness. 

One can but wonder, however, as to just 
how they appeared to the aristocrats arriv- 
ing in this settlement. Accustomed to the 
luxury of Paris, what did they think of 
these log houses’ surrounded by an almost 
unbroken forest where all supplies must be 
brought from Wilkesbarre or Philadelphia 
by river or over long, lonely mountain 
trails? An asylum in truth for no guillotine 
stood on this plaza! The right to a new life 
made of these log houses the most desirable 
of homes. And so both rose and kitchen 
gardens, vineyards and nurseries were set 
out and neatly fenced in against the ravages 
of wild animals; roads were built and fur- 
nishings were sent on by boat and pack- 
train from friends and shops in Philadel- 
phia. 

But what about the queen? Plan after 
plan to release her had failed. In January, 
1793, the poor, befuddled King was be- 
headed. Then it was learned that the queen 


The Grande Maison, where it was hoped 

that Marie Antoinette might find refuge, 

was one of the largest log houses ever 

erected. A building eighty-four feet long, 

containing sixteen huge fireplaces and a 

vast living room, was an object of wonder to 
the other pioneers in the region. 


had been removed to the Conciergerie. Her 
children were taken from her; every plot 
to free her had failed; and then came the 
last desperate plan. 

Always called “The Plot of the Carna- 
tion” the plan was briefly this: An Inspec- 
tor of Prisons, partly in sympathy with the 
queen, was prevailed upon to admit to her 
cell a former courtier named Rougeville. 
The queen recognized him, but, surrounded 
as she was at all times by guards, she dared 
not let this be known. Somehow, unob- 
served, he managed to toss a carnation be- 
hind the small stove in her cell. Later, she 
picked it up unseen. Hidden in the heart of 
the flower was a tiny note, an offer of help 
if she would again dare try to escape. She 
must reply—but how! She had no pen, no 
pencil, no paper. Everything of the kind 
had been taken away from her. Tearing 
the dangerous note into bits, she at last 
found a mere scrap of paper in the room. 
On this she “wrote” her reply by pricking 
it out with a needle. The plan was that it 
would be taken by a trusty guard. But 
the guard proved disloyal; he feared 
for his own head and sent the note 


(Continued on page 45) 


This bronze tablet on the Roosevelt High- 

way at Rockmount, Pennsylvania, directs 

the traveler’s attention to the location of 
the vanished town of Azilum. 


FLOWER MARKET 


De Cou from Ewing Galloway 


Every Wednesday and Saturday morning Adderley Street is converted into an outdoor flower 
market where armfuls of the magnificent flowers for which South Africa is famous may be 


bought for a song. 


CAPETOWN=-GARDEN OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A GLORIOUS morning in July! The sun 
was just touching the misty highlands that 
rise in a bold promontory on the southern 
extremity of Africa. It illuminated the con- 
verging waters of the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, turning them into a sea of shimmer- 
ing opal. It gilded the yellow houses roofed 
in red that flank the broad clean streets of 
Capetown. It transformed the towering walls 
of Table Mountain, rising three thousand 
feet from the shore until its sheer cliffs and 
mist-capped summit resembled an enormous 
castle with iridescent walls and roof of 
gleaming white. Its lower reaches, clad in 
shining green trees and waxen-leafed shrubs, 
and flanked on either side with forested 
mountain slopes, were burnished, too, with 
the rays of this dazzling sun shining from 
the clearest of blue skies. It was mid-winter 
in South Africa. On such a winter’s day as 
I had.never known before, I first set foot on 
the southern tip of that great and mysterious 
continent which never fails to lure the 
wanderer to return. Now I was discovering 
for myself a different part of that “Bright 
Continent.” I am sure that no ancient 
mariner, centuries ago, could have been more 
thrilled at the impressive beauty of this far- 
away land than I was. 

Many years before Columbus set out on 
his voyage which culminated in the dis- 
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covery of America, early European naviga- 
tors were penetrating the unknown ocean 
washing the western and southern coasts of 
Africa. 

Believing he would find the open seas to 
India, Bartholomew Diaz sailed south from 
Portugal. Following the western coast of 
Africa, then rounding the southern end of 
the great continent, the Portugese naviga- 
tor landed near Cape Agulhas and finally 
came to anchor at Algoa Bay, many days to 
the north and east of the southernmost cape. 
On the homeward voyage, his ships were 
battered by a heavy gale near a rugged 
promontory which Diaz named the Cape of 
Storms. King John the Second of Portugal 
later decreed that this new point of land 
should be called by a more attractive name, 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ten years after the discovery of the Cape 
by Diaz, Vasco da Gama put to sea from 
the Tagus with a little fleet of four vessels. 
His voyage was a long one. During five and 
a half months he sailed toward the Southern 
Seas and finally landed a hundred miles 
north of the Cape of Good Hope. Then he 
went on, rounding: the Cape of Good Hope 
and continuing along the semi-tropical coast 
until he reached a beautiful harbor on 
Christmas Day. This he named Natal. He 
then proceeded farther north to what is now 


the famous port of Delagoa Bay. At last he 
reached the Indies and thus opened the great 
ocean highway to the East. 

Twenty years passed, following the 
voyage of Diaz, before any mariner entered | 
the great roadstead now known as Table | 
Bay on which the present city of Capetown | 
stands. It was Antonio de Saldanha who dis- 
covered this magnificent arm of the sea and 
first climbed Table Mountain—the stupen- 
dous rock mass which overshadows the 
spacious harbor, 

In this sheltered harbor, Saldanha found 
the greatest of all blessings to the seafaring 
man. Torrents of sweet water tumbled down 
the mountainside, through virgin forests, 
and fell in deep pools and swiftly-running 
brooks that watered the plain below. For a 
hundred years, the ground on which Cape- 
town now stands was called “The Watering 
Place of Saldanha.” 

Unfortunately, this beautiful harbor. did 
not long remain the abode of peace. Trouble 
arose with the natives, and it was not until 
late in the sixteenth century that the ships 
of other nations began to touch African 
soil. 

First came the Dutch fleet, trading for the 
Dutch East India Company. Then English 
ships of the English East India Company 
stopped at Table Bay for refreshment. Soon 


the English East India Company conterred 
with the Dutch East India Company con- 
cerning the feasibility of building a fort at 
Table Bay. Both nations made an investiga- 
tion, but nothing came of it at that time. It 
was not until the Haarlem, a Dutch vessel, 
was shipwrecked on the South African coast 
that a settlement was begun. The crew, sal- 
vaging much of the cargo, finally reached a 
protected spot near Table Mountain, where 
they built their huts and made friends with 
the Hottentots. Fortunate indeed it was that 
they were carrying garden seed from Hol- 
land to the East Indies. This seed they 
planted and soon had an amazingly good crop 
of vegetables thriving in the rich soil. Al- 
though, six months later, the castaways were 
rescued and returned to Holland, yet they 
were so enthusiastic about the temperate 
climate and the productive soil that they in- 
duced the Dutch East India Company to es- 
tablish a permanent station in Africa. This 
was the beginning of Dutch occupation. 

In the years following 1652, a thriving 
settlement was established. Domesticated 
animals and trees and plants were im- 
ported from Europe and the Indies, and 
finally burgher families from Holland ar- 
rived to cultivate the fertile valley at Ronde- 


bosch. These farmers were called Boers in 
the Dutch language, and they were the men 
who made the settlement of Capetown pos- 
sible and permanent. 

Along the sea wall itself, a most cosmo- 
politan population soon sprang up. Many 
Asiatics came in from the East. Convicts 
from India arrived—men who were banished 
to South Africa for their crimes and men 
of high rank, driven out of India for political 
reasons, along with their families and 
servants. Then there were slaves taken from 
captured Portugese ships. Mohammedans, 
too, came in. In this strange grouping of 
races, there were many men of great in- 
telligence and learning and many skilled 
artisans. Soon buildings, modeled along the 
lines of Eastern architecture, sprang up. 

After Simon van der Stel came out from 
Holland as Commander of the post, the true 
life of the settlement began. Farmers spread 
out into the surrounding fertile valleys, 
where they grew wheat, raised cattle, and 
planted vineyards in what is today the 
garden spot of South Africa. Soon many 
Huguenots arrived in South Africa. Then 
came Germans with Dutch wives and, in 
another generation, distinctions of nation- 
ality were almost obliterated. Dutch, Ger- 


THE AERIAL HIGHWAY TO TABLE MOUNTAIN 


man and French blood flowed in the same 
veins. Among these peoples of mixed race 
a strange new language sprang up. It was 
a corruption of the Dutch and the other 
languages spoken there and is today known 
as “Afrikaans.” However, the pure Nether- 
lands tongue was used in all the churches 
and among the higher classes—just as it is 
today in families who trace their ancestry 
direct to Holland. 

In the European upheaval of 1795, when 
France became a republic, the Prince of 
Orange, with a strong following in the 
Netherlands, sought and found sanctuary in 
England, There he requested England to 
take possession of the castle and forts in the 
settlement at Table Bay, where the inhabi- 
tants were still in ignorance of the European 
conflict. Because the Dutch Commissioners 
in Capetown sympathized with the Orange 
party, the régime of the Dutch East India 
Company came to an end in South Africa, 
and the English rule began. 

England, however, held control for only 
eight years, when the territory was given 
back to Holland. Then, at the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars, when the Prince of 
Orange was re-established in the Nether- 
lands, the Cape Colony was returned to 


Table Mountain on the left rises to a height of 3500 feet, and for those who do not enjoy mountain climbing an aerial cableway is provided to carry 
visitors to the top. Across the Kloof, or col, is the famous Lion’s Head, the unofficial weather prophet of Capetown. 
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CAMPS BAY 


Mrs. Carl Akeley | 


Many people from the inland provinces make their permanent residence in the suburbs of Capetown when they retire, recapturing here the atmos- 
phere of a comfortable English watering town with the added attraction of a mountain background. Camps Bay, one of the most charming suburbs, is 


Great Britain in exchange for six million 
pounds sterling. 

When I first saw Capetown more than a 
year ago, I was quite willing to agree with 
one of my English cousins, a Commander 
in the Royal Navy, that “Capetown is the 
most beautiful port in the world.” The har- 
bor of Table Bay is so vast that it could 
easily contain a large proportion of the 
shipping of the world. Not only can the 
large ocean liners come alongside in deep 
anchorage, but new pierheads, eighteen- 
hundred feet in length, have been erected to 
provide ample space for the ships of many 
nations that throng the sheltered roadstead. 
The old watering place of Saldanha today 
gives safe anchorage not only to British- 
built ships but to vessels from almost every 
other maritime country in the world. Three 
transatlantic lines operate from America 
to the Cape. Italy, Germany, Holland and 
Scandinavia also maintain regular service. 
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at the end of the Kloof. 


Capetown is steeped in historical associa- 
tions. The old Castle of Good Hope, built in 
those early days as a fortress for defense not 
only against natives but against foreign ag- 
gressors, still stands. It is well preserved 
after three hundred years. Today it is still 
a military headquarters and is occupied by 
the Commander and staff of the Union de- 
fense force. 

Near the center of the town is the Koop- 
man de Wet house, which is a treasure store 
of old Dutch furniture and hand-painted 
pottery. The Michaelis art collection of 
Dutch and Flemish masters is housed in the 
“Old Town 'House” in Greenmarket Square, 
a fine example of eighteenth century colonial 
Dutch architecture. 

Adderley Street, like the streets nearby, 
presents the appearance of an English city; 
its well-built banks and shops and its office 
buildings savor of some modern street in 
London. Scattered here and there are streets 


of a much more ancient date, whose build- 
ings suggest the Eastern style of architec- 
ture. One of the most interesting features 
of the whole thoroughfare is the flower 
market, a large square between two tall 
buildings which is given up to the flower 
vendors each Wednesday and Saturday 
morning throughout the year. The flower 
markets of Paris in springtime are not to be 
compared with this brilliant show of beauti- 
ful Cape blossoms. Here the blossoms are of 
an incredible beauty and variety, including 
quantities of freesias and heaths, pinks and 
daffodils, and always some of the myriad 
amazing lilies that grow wild everywhere 
about the Cape. 

In Dr. Gill’s museum in the public gardens 
are some of the most interesting exhibits in 
South Africa. Here are the old “Post Office 
Stone” relics, beneath which the captains of 
ships outward bound to India in those early 
days used to post their letters. They hoped, 


_ through not always with justification, that 


the mail would rest under these stones in 


security, safe from inquisitive Bushmen, 
Hottentots or wild animals, until the letters 
might be collected on the homeward voyage 
by travelers on other vessels. Here, too, 
Doctor Gill showed me his extraordinary life 
casts of Bushmen and Hottentots, portrayed 
in groups engaged in primitive industries. 
He showed me also Bushmen rock paintings 
and rare golden vessels from Zimbabwe, 
that ancient natural treasure house and for- 
tress which gave the late Sir Henry Rider 
Haggard inspiration for his most fascinating 
romances. 

To think of Capetown is to picture a city 
lying in the hollow between Table Mountain 
and the sea. Its chief shops and offices are 


gathered within the radius of a few miles. 


Its residential section is built round the cury- 
ing mountain slope, stretching the entire 
length of the peninsula’s coast line and 
creeping into the fertile valleys. 

The architects of Capetown have found 
a thick, white-walled, tiled-roofed type of 
building best suited to the climate. Linking 
the comforts of indoor life with the freedom 
of fresh air, these dwellings, whether small 
or large, usually include a stoep, or loggia, 


and are invariably surrounded by gardens. 
The old spacious Dutch architecture may 
best be seen in all its original glory on the 
Cape farms. There the beautiful old farm- 
houses, set in the peaceful environment of 
ancient oak trees, orchards and vineyards, 
are reminiscent of the old manor houses of 
the Netherlands. 

The servants in these houses are natives, 
Cape colored, or Indians and Malays. A 
house of average size is usually run by one 
or two houseboys, a cook and a housemaid, 
all of whom have their separate quarters 
nearby. 

Many people think of Capetown and its 
environs as resembling the newer frontier 
settlements of our own country. This is not 
the case. One of the most beautiful homes I 
have ever seen is that of the great Cecil 
Rhodes, which he built to rival the most 
perfect country house in all England. It is 
called Groot Schuur. Its vast rooms, its 
polished floors, its paneled walls and lofty 
ceilings, are beyond compare. Groot Schuur 
was left by Rhodes as the official residence 
of the Premier when Parliament meets at the 
Cape, as it does six months, each year. 
The vast library contains shelf aiter shelf 
filled with Africana, telling the story of the 


CAPETOWN FROM THE SKY 


continent’s early history. On another wall 
are all of the classics in the original, while 
below them in large calf-bound volumes 
appear the translations. 

The house is flanked on one side by a 
spacious forest of ancient trees, many of 
which are oaks planted by the early Dutch 
Governor, van Riebeek. On the other side 
are immense gardens containing all the wild 
flowers of the Cape. There are vineyards, 
as well, the present-day offshoots of vines 
brought from Germany, France, Persia and 
Spain. 

On the hills above the house stands the 
great Rhodes Memorial, with Watts’ famous 
statue “Physical Energy” facing northward 
to the interior to which Rhodes ever gazed, 
while dreaming of a vast African empire— 
a promised land in which all peoples of 
European origin might be united in one 
brotherhood. The Memorial consists of a 
series of terraces, flanked by four bronze 
lions on each side, and surmounted by a 
Grecian temple which contains the bust of 
of Rhodes, inscribed ‘“To the Spirit and Life 
of Cecil John Rhodes, Who Loved and 
Served South Africa.” 

At Kirstenbosch are the National Botani- 

(Continued on page 46) 


Originally built at the foot of Table Mountain, Capetown with its population of 253,000 has now spread out until it almost surrounds that curious 
spur on the right so much resembling a lion couchant that it is called the Lion’s Head and Rump. The harbor and graving dock are seen in the left 
foreground, 
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COMES IN 


In the grey dawn a revenue cutter sails down the 
bay to meet incoming ocean liners. Aboard her 
are news photographers, reporters, “greeters”’— 
official and unofficial provided they have influence 
enough—and, most important of all, customs and 
immigration officers. Having discharged those as- 
signed to one vessel, the revenue cutter goes on to 
the next, for it usually meets two or three on one 
trip. On board, the customs officers inspect the 
passengers’ declarations while the ship is coming 
up the bay, preparatory to examining the enormous 
quantities of luggage piled up on deck ready to go 
down the chute to the pier where it is sorted 
out alphabetically. 


SHIP 


The Revenue Cutter Service, one of the 
oldest organizations under the Federal 
government, has been charged since its 
organization in 1790 with the protection 
of the customs, a euphemistic expression 
for the prevention of smuggling even on 
a small scale. Since 1915 it has been a 
part of the Coast Guard. Along with its 
more dramatic duties such as maintaining 
an ice patrol along the transatlantic 
steamer lanes and protecting seal herds 
in Alaskan waters, the revenue cutter 
service still meets all incoming boats 
for customs inspection. In 1936 the total 
customs receipts for the United States 
were $386,811,594 and the number of 
vessels boarded was 35,500, almost 8000 
more than in 1935. Needless to say, the 


busiest port in the United States is 
New York. 


view of their primitive homes. Flights of steps lead from one cave level to the next. 


CITY OF THE CAVE DWELLERS 


In the Chinese provinces of Shansi, Shensi and Kansu it is estimated that more than a million people live in cliff dwellings. Here is a characteristic 


this picture the autumn harvest is being threshed. 


GRAVES OF LIVING 


WE were on the train from Peiping to 
Tai-Yuan-fu, the capital city of Shansi. As 
one approaches Tai-Yuan-fu, the country 
seems to open up and reveals a plateau some 
three thousand feet above sea level. This 
is the beginning of the loess formation, 
curious yellowish-brown cliffs, inhabited by 
cave-dwellers—not cave-dwellers in the 
sense of savage or primitive tribes, but peo- 
ple who find it the one expedient way of 
enduring a hostile environment. : 
Shansi, Shensi and Kansu form the 
northwestern corner of China, a sparsely 
settled region with some thirty-six million 
people in an area of over 282,000 square 
miles. The whole country offers a prospect 
of low, barren hills, hills that have been 
terraced and faced with stone to prevent the 
denudation which is constantly going on 
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throughout the whole loess formation. The 
Chinese have termed this an unfavored 
region, and truly it is. Here, if anywhere, 
one understands the effect of a geographical 
environment upon the living of man, es- 
pecially so since the Chinese are steeped in 
a sense of fatalism and acceptance of what- 
ever life brings. This yellowish rock, the 
water of the streams, yellowish-brown with 
silt, yellow-skinned people—force upon one 
an overwhelming sense of man rooted in 
the very soil. 

Along the railway, there are occasional 
willows, poplars and Chinese dates, but 
otherwise, comparatively few trees dot the 
loess hills. The cliffs of soft rock, which 
lend themselves to being scooped out, have 
become homes. Where the erosion has cut 
through the loess to a sandstone base, the 


On the “roof” wheat and oats are planted. In the foreground of 


MEN 


homes have been made of the harder rock. 
Otherwise, it would have been necessary to 
bring materials in from the outside by pack 
mule—an obvious impossibility in a region 
where the people are always close to the 
edge of starvation and where communica- 
tion is difficult. 

Arrived in Tai-Yuan-fu, we changed 
from the train to the springless Peking cart 
since it was our intention to start north and 
travel through the loess country proper. We 
had traveled in rickshas, on wheelbarrows, 
by camel and by donkey, but the springless 
Peking cart either turns one’s mind to the 
consolations of philosophy or to the bleak- 
ness of desolation. The creaking and jolt- 
ing seem never to let up, not even in one’s 
sleep. 

To the north of the Tsing-ling moun- 


tains and to the right of the Upper Hwang- 
ho, lies a great loess plateau. Erosion has 
developed curious forms, a countryside 
dotted with small mesas, walls and masses 
that have almost the aspect of organ pipes. 
We noticed that it was porous, not stratified 
rock, and seemed to be marked everywhere 
by fine vertical lines, having almost the 
form of rootlets. Scientists have explained 
the whole formation as due to the action of 
wind. Throughout centuries, a deposit of 
fine dust settled in between the coarse bent 
grass of the steppes and was finally incor- 
porated in the soil. Eventually, the grass 
was destroyed through oxidation and the 
dust, which had consolidated around these 
blades of grass, preserved the structure 
lines of the plants. These were the vertical, 
rootlike lines we saw. They are lines of 
weakness or cleavage planes, and when the 
loess breaks, it cracks vertically. 


We traveled several days, following the 
dry river bottoms. Always there was some- 
thing strange and unnatural about the coun- 
tryside. We rode long distances in this 
seemingly flat mesa land. It was cultivated 
but unfenced, houseless and apparently un- 
inhabited. For the most part, the wheat 
seemed a poor crop, not even knee high. In 
some places, it had already been cut, for it 
was June. But where, we asked one an- 
other, were the people? And then, suddenly, 
as we approached the loess wall, we would 
come upon a beehive—openings, dug into 
the rock surface, that were alive with work 
and activity—whole villages cut into the 
wall of the plateau. 


We made a somewhat long stop in a vil- 
lage back of Yungning-chow. Here, the 
wheat had already been harvested and 
stacked near the cave homes. In front of 
the inn sat a woman, who displayed hard- 
boiled eggs and flat flour cakes on a loess 
mud table. It was a rickety thing, 
propped up with loose pieces of rock. 
We left the amah and the muleteers 
weighing the eggs in their hands. There 
was time enough, at this stop, for them 
to haggle and match the vendor argu- 
ment for argument. And what was 
more, they intended to get the largest 
eggs for their money! 

The inn itself was a series of caves 
hollowed out of the rock. One of the 
openings was the stable where our don- 
keys were fed. The other was the re- 
ception room for guests. What dis- 
tinguished the inn from the other dwell- 
ings was a high wall enclosing that sec- 
tion of the rock cliff. Higher up in the 
loess surface, there was an opening in 
which a watchman used to sit, on the 
lookout for thieves. In such a poor sec- 
tion, it seemed curious to even think of 
a watchman, 

The cave was cool—cool in summer 
and warm in winter and freer of ver- 
min than the usual hut in China. 

Throughout the loess dwellings went 
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the word that strangers had come and 
everyone crowded to the inn to look us 
over. They discussed our appearance, 
our clothes, our feet, which seemed to 
strike everyone as being of unusual pro- 
portions. We could not very well get 
rid of them but the smell of our food 
almost did, It occasioned considerable 
speculation. In a country of manifold 
odors, our sardines and cheese were 
strange and unpleasing! 

Most of the caves consisted of but 
one long room, which had the form of 
an arched tunnel. It extended far back 
into the solid mass of loess, sometimes 
for almost thirty feet. The side walls 
were six or eight feet high, though at 
the center of the arch the ceiling meas- 
ured fourteen feet. 

The caves are not alone the homes of 
the poor. Some of them are farm 
houses, the archways opening into 
byres, stables and manure pits. The 
farm family lives in caves cut in the 
terraces above the archways. Whether 
one builds up or down, there is always 
room for an additional story in this 
masonry. : 

Some of the better homes had a kang 
or bed platform excavated at one end, usual- 
ly the front. This is the sleeping place for 
the family, The square box-like structure 
has two small openings through which the 
fuel is inserted, usually coal found in local 
seams. 

In the rear, a sort of shelf had been 
shaped from the rock on which the kitchen 
utensils and oil lamp were kept. Invariably, 
on pegs driven into the walls, hung the hand 
scale, a fixture in almost all Chinese house- 
holds. Practically everything was cut from 
the thickness of the loess, even the tables, 
which were shaped from loess mud. 

Almost without exception, there was a 


INSIDE A CAVE 


The interiors of the cave dwellings are of 

the utmost simplicity, generally consisting 

of a single long room in the form of an 
arched tunnel. 


small square opening in the wall of the 
room, the spot sacred to the household gods. 
Even though the gods seem to mete out lit- 
tle other than starvation, one accepts and 
prays for, after all, the gods are still the 
gods. 

One sees a curious assortment of door- 
ways. These alone bespeak the material 
well-being of the family. In the poorer huts, 
the door consists merely of a hole in the 
rock. In the more pretentious, it is made of 
mud set between forms. We even found 
one of wood. The archways over the door 
are formed of conglomerate masses of 


(Continued on page 43) 


HOME, SWEET HOME 


Translucent paper covers the windows of the cave dwelling, and matting generally serves for 


a door in the poorer dwellings. 


The square opening in the center of this wall is the place 


sacred to the household gods found in every home. 
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From across the Seine an equestrian statue of Mussolini salutes the exhibition build- 
ing ef Nazi Germany at the Paris Exposition. Directly opposite the German building 
is that of the Soviet Union on which stand two heroic figures raising aloft the hammer 
and sickle. Substituting propaganda for more lethal weapons, the hostile powers 
confront one another with exhibits designed to show their achievements. Inevitably 


presser 


these exhibits have aroused more interest and more controversy than those of the 

other nations represented at the Exposition. The flood-lit columns at the lower right 

are at the Place de la Concorde, the entrance to the Exposition which is dedicated, 
not without irony, to world peace. 
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ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucien S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 


SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


Searcely a day passes that our Travel 
Service does not get some difficult ques- 
tion to answer or some unusual assign- 
ment to fill, whether it is to help a 
couple of middle-aged ladies who want 
to tour the world on a tramp steamer 
or to plan an itinerary for a well-known 
industrialist who did not want it pub- 
licized that he was going to Europe. 


There was the case of the gentleman 
from Florida, for example, who wished 
to spend some time abroad but under 
certain conditions only: he must be able 
to secure special kinds of food; the cli- 
mate must conform to certain standards; 
and there must be an art museum or 
similar institution in the town. We sent 
him to Tel Aviv. 


Occasionally we get an assignment which 
sticks us. A gentleman wrote in that 
he would like to spend two or three 
weeks on Tristan da Cunha, that lonely 
little island half way between Cape Col- 
ony and South America. It took us 
three months to get the information from 
Capetown, the only port from which 
boats go to these islands,'that he could 
be conveyed there from Capetown on 
a battleship. But the ship called only 
twice a year and six months was too 
long a vacation at this remote spot so 
our correspondent gave up the idea. 


If it’s a problem connected with travel, 
however, we try to solve it. And that 
without charge to all members of the 


National Travel Club. 


BLESSED EVENT 


A calf has just been born on an air- 
plane in flight. The New Guinea Air- 
ways, running between the goldfields and 
Australia, often transports horses, cows 
and donkeys but this is the first bovine 
birth recorded in the history of aviation. 
It isn’t often that aviation history 
is made by a cow, even though one of 
her species is credited with having made 
history in the New World when she 
started the Chicago fire. 
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CpRecrs: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all movements 
that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in 
order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 

Sir Philip Gibbs 


UNFAMILIAR FACTS 


On the wall in the entrance hall 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics at Ottawa, Canada, an instru- 
ment records by means of colored 
lights the estimated population of 
Canada every three or four minutes. 
An orange light indicates that a 
child has been born; a green, that 
an immigrant has arrived; and a 
red, that a death has occurred. 

The forest of E] Yunque in Puer- 
to Rico is conspicuous for the ab- 
sence of “No Smoking” signs. The 
forest is to all practical purposes 
fire proof. 

In the Museum of Journalism 
at Aix-la-Chapelle there are over 
150,000 newspapers in all the lan- 
guages of the world, including an 
Eskimo paper, a spiritualist news- 
paper printed on black, and one 
of the first Socialist papers, dating 
back to 1849, printed on red. 

The Moros of the Philippines, a 
Moslem people, are expert chess 
players, probably due to the fact 
that they originally stemmed from 
India where this most cosmopolitan 
of games was invented. 

Marriages are “arranged” among 
the fashionable Watussi tribe in 
Africa much as they are in Europe. 
The bride and groom are not sup- 
posed to see each other while ne- 
gotiations are in process and the 
ceremony is sealed by the exchange 
of a “cow of generosity” between 
the parents. 

New Zealanders claim the small- 
est church in the world. It was 
built in 1850 by the early pioneers 
in a little village north of Auckland 
and seats only twenty people. 

Bermuda roofs are whitewashed 
at least once a year to keep them 
spotless, for the drinking water on 
the Island is the rain which falls 
on the roofs and drains into stor- 
age tanks. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


CATAPULTS 


The German transatlantic planes must 
be catapulted into the air with sufficient 
force to attain a speed of 95 miles an 
hour in two seconds. But the fittings on 
the: 18-ton planes themselves consist only 
of two little knobs, not much bigger than 
your fist, one on each side, and one short 
column in the middle. Everything that 
is complicated about this process is in 
the catapult itself. 


RADIO NEWS 


“Travel” went on the air again in 
September. A number of additional sta- 
tions have joined the group and the 
TRAVEL HOUR goes out to more than 
215 stations twice a week. Consult your 
local newspaper for the exact time of 
the broadcast and the station in your 
vicinity over which the program will 
come and tune in on this fascinating 
hour. 


CANADA’S NATIONAL PARKS 


The growth of tourist travel to the Na- 
tional Parks during the past decade has 
been phenomenal. Since the fiscal year 
1926-27, the number of visitors entering 
the parks each year has increased by 
more than one hundred and thirty per 
cent. This evidence of “parkmindedness” 
among the people of Canada and visitors 
to the Dominion may be attributed in no 
small degree to the policy of constructing 
all-weather highways leading to or tra- 
versing the parks, and the provision of 
campgrounds. 

The National Parks of Canada are one 
of the more interesting developments of 
the present century. The establishment 
of Canada’s first National Park almost 
coincided with the completion of the first 
transcontinental railway in 1885, when 
the initial area of ten square miles em- 
bracing the mineral hot springs at Banff, 
Alberta, was reserved for park purposes. 
From this modest start grew Banff Na- 
tional Park, and since that time the sys- 
tem of National Parks has been built up 
by the addition of other areas until it 
now consists of twenty separate park 
units, having a total area of more than 
12,500 square miles. 
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reached Honolulu at 8:52 A.M. in- 
stead of at 8:36, as scheduled! 

Performance like that is the kind 
of thing which justifies confidence in 
American trans-oceanic air naviga- 
tion, it makes understandable the an- 
noyance with which men like John 
Monroe Johnson, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aviation, regard 
the continuance of the sort of stunt 
flying which takes long chances with 
improper equipment and hence works 
to keep American travelers out of the 
air. Mr. Johnson told me that he 
would refuse in the future to license 
airplanes for such stunt flights, and it 
seems an excellent decision. 

To get back to motors, if the one 
chance in 1,888,888,889.5 occurred, and 
two engines conked, they would 
simply take “full throttle” on the re- 
maining two. Pan American flight 
officers have done about fifty hours 
of experimental flying using only two 
motors but they have never-had oc- 
casion to do this on a_ regularly 
scheduled flight. They’re ready, 
though. 

Today’s transport planes have a 
tremendous reserve of power. The 
Pacific clippers, for instance, can 
develop a total of 3,800 horse-power. 
Of this, “full throttle’ (3,420 of the 
3,800 available) is used for only a 
single minute, during takeoff. Dur- 
ing the next six minutes the clipper 
climbs with her motors set for what 
is called “high power cruising” (2,660 
horse-power). When she has climbed 
three or four thousand feet, and has 
settled down for about five minutes 
under normal load conditions, they 
continue the climb with 2,090 horse- 
power. 

Once she arrives “on top,’ she 
eases back to an expenditure of only 
1,824 horse-power, less than half (48 
per cent) of the total available. In 
still air, at eight to ten thousand feet, 
she will move along at a steady 136 
miles an hour with 1,976 of her 
horse-power standing by, a very re- 
spectable economy in fuel and a tre- 
mendous bargain in safety. 

If I have talked too long about 
motors it is only because they are so 
important. In the last analysis, per- 
haps, it all comes down to the fact 
that you probably will not even know 
it if, by that one chance in 899,999 
plus, one motor goes out while you 
are nearing Ireland next summer. If 
‘you do learn about it, it will probably 
be because the steward tells you as, 
under similar circumstances, a pull- 
man conductor might tell you that 
you would be a little late in reach- 
ing your destination, and why: 

“We may be a trifle late reaching 
Foynes, Madame. A bit of trouble 
with one of the motors. The mechs 
are working on it now, though, and 
we might make up the time, at that.” 


You don’t particularly mind. It is 
an exciting place, the interior of this 
big flying boat. Let us have a look 
around. 

The flight bridge, with posts for 
four flying officers—senior pilot, 
junior pilot, radioman and junior 
flight offcer—is on the abbreviated 
top deck. Directly aft of this is the 
navigator’s compartment with a tur- 
ret opening from the ceiling which 
makes possible unobstructed sights of 
sun or stars. Further aft are the 
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Captain’s cabin, living and sleeping 
quarters for the crew, and a crew's 
galley. Yet further back, and in the 
wing itself, is a cargo compartment 
designed for two and a half tons of 
mail, express and baggage. This 
space, as large as the entire cabin 
space on one of Pan American’s 
DC-2’s, is only a part of the area 
available for cargo. 

Beneath this top deck is the main 
deck which, as in surface vessels, 
runs the entire length of the ship. 
Up in the nose and far back in the 
tail are staterooms with hot and cold 
running water and in between are 
the regular cabins, a large dining 
room, and a lounge. Well aft are 
two well-appointed dressing rooms 
for men and women, while forward 
is a real galley, equipped to do actual 
cooking instead of merely that busi- 
ness of warming over which is one 
of the minor drawbacks of ocean 
travel in the flying boats already in 
service. 

Another difference between the 
Boeings and the present ships will 
be the fact that smoking will be per- 
mitted. This doesn’t seem especially 
important, perhaps, when you con- 
sider it academically as you light 
another fag from the butt of the last 
but it can be a tragic deprivation, I 
assure you. 

Beneath the main deck is the hold, 
or cargo deck, which consists of a 
series of watertight compartments to 
give the ship buoyancy on water. 
The heavy freight will be carried 
here and in the big “sea wings,” spon- 
sors for lateral stability, they will 
store another seven tons of fuel. 

The first flying boats built from the 
bottom up for the carriage of pas- 
sengers, mail and cargo, these “314’s,” 
as the type is termed, will have a 
cruising range of approximately 
5,000 miles and a speed which engi- 
neers hazard cautiously will be “a bit 
under 200.” 

With so much room to play with 
“the boys upstairs”, as they call the 
men behind the draughting tables 
in the Pan American organization, 
are having a fine time working out 
what they call “passenger appoint- 
ment stuff.” Occasionally they are 
thwarted, but you may be sure it is 
not for long. Such a disappointment 
was the idea for a water recondensing 
system which was intended to supply 
shower baths. The installation, it de- 
veloped, would be too heavy. 


But they are going to have dancing 
in the lounge—to the music of an 
electric phonograph—and they are 
providing for a number of the con- 
ventional shipboard pastimes, includ- 
ing shuffleboard. One of “the boys 
upstairs” figured out that it could be 
played with light aluminum disks! 
There is plenty of room for a 50-foot 
promenade, but there is a hitch here. 
A foursome doing a brisk turn 
around the deck might mean one of- 
ficer detailed constantly to the 
stabilizer in order to keep the ship on 
an even keel. 


Pan American has ordered six of 
these monster Boeings—“the last of 
the little ships’”—and the first will be 
ready to enter service before the end 
of this year, about the time survey 
flights have been completed and the 
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For Autumn Vacations 
California “Cruise-Tours”’ 
One Way by Sea—One Way by Land 
Sailing Saturdays, Oct. 2, 16, 30, Nov. 13 


From your home town to New York 
by rail, then a fortnight’s sea voyage 
to California, and by rail again back to 
your home town. Or reverse this itiner- 
ary — sailing from Californiaon alternate 
Saturdays. Wide choice of overland 
routes. Special combination rates. 


Mexico “Cruise-Tours”’ 


23 Days—All-Expenses 
$380 up, Ist Class; $290 up, Tourist 


Combination rail-water trips with 9% 
days in Mexico. Rates cover Pullman, 
hotel and steamer accommodations, 
meals, special sightseeing trips, etc. 


Special folder and complete 
details from your travelagent 


“Flamingo Beach”’— 
gay, tropical setting for all the 
swimming and suntanning 
you'll want to do. It is one of 
two outdoor pools on each 
ship. Here’s Miss Sarah 
Slaughter of Atlanta about to 
take her morning dip. 


to CALIFORNIA 


The “‘Big 3”? Sunshine Route, year after year, is the most 
popular Coast-to-Coast voyage via Havana and the Panama 
Canal. For the ‘Big 3’’—the California, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia—are modern 33,000 ton liners specially planned for 
this tropical service. Every room is an outside room with real 
beds—not berths. Air-conditioned dining rooms, outdoor 
pools, elevators—all add to your comfort. And you’ll enjoy the 
homelike atmosphere of these comfortable ships—find friendly 
“Big 3” hospitality a very real feature, too. 

En route, you visit colorful Havana, Panama and Acapulco 
—each one a tropical port of absorbing interest and beauty. 
And though “Big 3” liners have the fastest Ccoast-to-Coast 
schedules—you have plenty of time ashore so that you can do 
all your sightseeing and shopping without having to hurry. 


Panama Pacific Line 


1 Broadway, New York; 216N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago; 665 Market St., 
San Francisco; 19 King Street, 
East, Toronto, Canada. Offices 
in other principal cities 


Air-cooling makes the din- 
ing rooms even more enjoyable. 
“Big 3” service is deft and 
thoughtful and you have a wide 
selection of food—every bit of 


Over seven acres of deck—some 
of it open and sunny, some of it shaded. 


And always a clear view of sparkling 
blue sea and tropical sky. 


You have a good time— 
meet pleasant people. Deck 
games, first-run movies, danc- 
ing... there’s always plenty 
to do. Or you can just loaf if — 
you feel like it—as this group’s 
doing here. 
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it grand. 


To California, $225 up—and everything 
strictly first class. To Mexico, $195 up. Tourist 
Cabin rates from $125 and $105 respectively. 
These are special ‘‘off-season”’ rates, with a still 
further 25% reduction on round trips. (At some 
seasons, Ist Class rates are slightly higher, with 
a round trip reduction of 10%.) 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for details 
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This Winter 


~/ ...in sunny Arizona, to be exact. Put yourself 
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in the leading role of a real-life ‘Western’--not 
the hair-raising, blood-and-thunder thriller, but the 
“boy gets girl” type. Revel in long rides over en- 
chanted mesas to the tune of creaking saddle 
leather...chuck-wagon dinners round an open camp- 
fire under the stars as large and twinkly as the 
Kohinoor diamond... the soft strumming of guitars 
as the songs of the range come to life. Then, there's 
the intriguing aspect of city life in this warm, dry 
Valley of the Sun...broad, palm-lined streets with 
‘dobe bungalows that urge you to move right in 
...smart crowds gathered at fashionable hotels 
and intimate dine-and-dance spots...shops aglow 
with Hollywood, New York and Paris originals... and, just to 
remind you that you're still west of the Great Divide, cow- 
boys in big hats and high-heel boots sauntering down the 
street; an Indian squaw, sitting cross-legged and taciturn, 
peddling pottery; a sombero’d Mexican shambling 
along, waiting for ‘tomorrow.’ Really live out West 
this winter in the golden Valley of the Sun! 
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TO LONDON ..... OVERNIGHT 
(Continued from page 40) 


transatlantic route settles down to 
routine scheduled operations prelim- 
inary to carrying passengers. The 
line also has ordered from the Boe- 
ing factory two great, four-motored 
land planes of the substratosphere 
type with which it intends to experi- 
ment along the northern route. Con- 
trary to rumor in some quarters, this 
order does not constitute even a 
partial reversal of the line’s flying 
boat policy. Such planes may or 
nay not prove themselves efficient 
along the northern track, with its 
heavy winter fogs. Pan American 
intends to find out. 

There are arguments in favor of 
the land plane, most important of 
them the fact that their use insures 
greater payloads and greater speed. 
Against that must be set the fact that 
any harbor is an airport to a flying 
boat, whereas, to a huge land plane, 
even the ordinary flying field af- 
fords dubious refuge. If the weight 
on-each wheel is 25 tons you will go 
right through the surface of the 
average cinder runway. 

So it is that up at Hattie’s Camp, 
near Botwood, Newfoundland, they 
are building a runway more than a 
mile in length and 1,200 feet wide 
and designed (here is an astounding 
clew to what airplane designers and 
engineers are thinking of) to sup- 
port ships up to 200,000 pounds gross 
weight. 

A short distance away from this 
field for land planes lies, in the off 
shore waters of Gander Lake, the 
mooring area for the great flying 
boats. The whole Botwood base, 
last stop before the 1,995-mile over- 
water jump to Foynes, Ireland, will 
have cost the British governments 
concerned some $2,500,000 when com- 
pleted and it is just one station along 
an air lane infinitely more important, 
if less spectacular, than Pan Amer- 
ican’s romantic, island-studded, sky 
bridge to Hong Kong. 

The Empire flying boats of the Im- 
perial Airways, primarily interested 
in what is known to British aviation 
as an “All-Empire Route,” will call 
at Montreal before coming on down 
to the States. The routes of the two 
services will divide at Shediac, N. B., 
601 miles airline from New York 
City. Shediac, where General Balbo’s 
fleet sat down on its way to Chicago, 
will be an intermediate station, avail- 
able when necessary. It is 471 miles 
below Botwood. 

The base at Foynes, in Ireland, is 
already in operating shape. The 
Caledonia, for some months before 
she took off on actual Atlantic sur- 
vey, used the airport there in long 
distance tests of radio directional ap- 


paratus. Foynes is 350.5 miles from 
Southampton. 
Going “southern route’ you will 


board a through ship. No Bermuda 
passengers atmong your traveling 
companions. They'll be on the “milk 
train,” one of the two which already 
ply sedately back and forth between 
New York City and the island, ac- 
complishing in something less than 
five hours a trip which takes an ex- 
press steamship practically two full 
days. The air distance to Bermuda 
is 773 miles; after a brief halt you 
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are off again for the Azores, 2,067 
miles away. Then another 1,050 
miles to Lisbon where, if you like, 
you can probably fly direct to Paris— 
900 miles. If you go to Southamp- 
ton you add 22 miles and the distance 
from Southampton to London, as al- 
most everybody knows, is 53 miles! 

There are four other alternates 
and variants of the two routes with 
which we have dealt but since these 
are the only two seriously considered 
by any of the lines contemplating 
transatlantic operations we might as 
well ignore them. Changes undoubt- 
edly will occur as time goes on and 
the safest guess is that by the time 
your three-year old daughter becomes 
seriously concerned with the study of 
geography the air tracks on the At- 
lantic maps may be _ absolutely 
straight, nonstop to destination. As- 
suming, of course, that the next 
World-War doesn’t intervene to re- 
move all overseas destinations from 
the traveler’s chart! 

Should you decide to return to the 
United States by air you may, de- 
pending upon weather conditions, find 
yourself making a landfall near any 
one of three coastal ports, all of 
which, New York, Charleston and 
Baltimore, are prepared to handle 
ocean-going airplanes. 

It’s easy to figure out why. If you 
were skipper of a big flying boat 
nearing the coast at the end of an 
over-ocean run of several thousand 
miles you wouldn’t want to fool 
around with the sort of fog which 
sometimes anchors the Sound steam- 
ers off Whitestone Landing and 
makes the big boys inbound from 
Europe swing idly at Quarantine. On 
the contrary, you would want to sit 
down somewhere in peace, and if 
your radio told you that peace and 
visibility could be found at Baltimore 
or Charleston that would be your 
destination. Not much out of the 
way, either, in this age of the air. A 
few hours, at worst. 

Assuming that you come in to New 
York, you will come down upon the 
water off a sea and land plane base 
capable of handling the biggest air- 
liners likely to be built in the next 
decade or so. The city, after several 
years of discussion and delay during 
which it began to appear that the 
lesson of Newark Airport had not 
sunk in, is committed to a program 
which will probably cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $8,000,000. North Beach 
is within twelve minutes of the Man- 
hattan hotel district, and you can get 
out there as easily as—in “the old 
days’—you got to a Hudson River 
pier. 

That’s about all, except to book 
your passage early, if you really plan 
to make one of the earlier crossings. 
When Pan American Airways, after 
the same sort of careful, take-noth- 
ing-for-granted pioneering which has 
gone into the Atlantic route (they 
made their first surveys, by ship and 
plane, back in 1931), inaugurated 
service between San Francisco and 
Manila they had a waiting list for 
passage which would have filled a 
large surface vessel to capacity. 

Happy landings! 

* * * 


GRAVES OF LIVING MEN 
(Continued from page 37) 


stone. Near Hu Yuen, where sand- 
stone underlies the loess, blocks of 
horizontal strata replace the uneven 
stones in the better class caves. 

Not all of the loess is equally 
workable. It must be highly cal- 
careous so that it can stand and not 
cave in. Then, too, there are right 
and wrong times for digging into the 
cliff surface. When it rains, there is 
too much flowage in the wet loess. 
After a long rainless period, the loess 
crumbles from dryness. The most 
favorable time is after the rains 
when the loess is moist but not too 
wet. The only implements used are 
crude shovels. The material that is 
scooped out is removed in baskets 
and dumped to form a terrace, 
which serves as a front yard. 

These dwellings are rarely con- 
structed in terraces from the begin- 
ning. If there is leakage from the 
roof and the loess is in danger of 
collapsing over its occupants, the 
lower story is excavated, even if that 
means digging below the surface of 
the ground. Ninety-nine percent of 
these cave dwellings are cut in the 
face of natural cliffs, but in Kansu, 
if there is no natural cliff near, the 
Chinese make the face artificially. 
In the Pit Villages, which one sees, 
a rectangular pit is first excavated. 
The vertical sides are as high as 
twenty-five or thirty feet. Stairs are 
cut along one side of this wall. From 
this rectangular opening, the scoop- 
ing into the rock begins. Whole 
families and whole villages can be 
found living under the surfaces. 
The only signs of human habitation 
in these parts are either low mud 
walls around the opening or, occa- 
sionally, a sort of beehive construc- 
tion, which serves as a chimney. 

If these caves are built in loess 
that has enough lime content, they 
may last a long time, even longer 
than a century. But in many in- 
stances, such as in the earthquake of 
1920, which rocked Kansu and part 
of Shensi, the caves became regular 


death traps, crumbling and suffo- 
cating the people in them. 
In both Kansu and-Shensi, there 


are many traces of abandoned ter- 
races. The two provinces leave an 
impress of sterility and desolation. 
In some instances, the inhabitants 
have gone off into Mongolia in 
search of work. In others, whole 
families and even villages have died 
off in years of famine. Near Ta-fu- 
ssu, there is a village hewn out of 
sandstone, three or four stories high. 
It must have been a large settle- 
ment at one time, but now, only the 
ground story is occupied, wild 
pigeons flying in and out of the 
upper terraces. In Northwest Shensi, 


many acres are found pitted with 


loess sinks) and openings, indicating 
the former existence of villages. 
Thousands of Chinese are born, 
live and die within the walls of these 
loess caves. As we walked along 
through one of the villages, an old 
man (the Wise Old/One of the vil- 
lage) invited us in. His was a kindly 
old face, placid and untroubled. The 


years seemed to have passed lightly 
over him, and yet, he told us harrow- 
ing accounts of the great famines 
which he had witnessed and about 
which he had heard. This, as we 
knew, was the great famine region. 
Year after year came stories of 
drought, hunger and disease. Every- 
one abstained from eating meat for 
three days; then the sacred tablets 
were carried to the sacred well, and 
finally, as a last resort, the Great 
Father in Peking had prayed to the 
Emperor of Heaven. None of the 
old ways succeeded in bringing rain. 
The Priests said that the people 
were wicked, and that it was due to 
this that the great dryness had come. 
This year, there was grain, but his 
grandfather had told him stories of 
the times when the number of dead 
was so great that they could not be 
counted. Pits had to be dug and 
corpses by the thousands thrown in. 
“Graves of Myriad Men”, they had 
been called. Considering the poverty 
and misery in which the people of 
this region live, the caves themselves 
might well be called “Graves of Liv- 
ing Men”, 

Our old host was really telling us 
more than just a story of famine, 
and that more, he did not realize. 
The strange thing is that the ground 
throughout these provinces is fertile 
enough and could support the num- 
bers who live there. It is a matter 
not of praying for rainfall, but of 
working out some simple irrigation 
project. For several years, the 
American Famine Relief Commis- 
sions have attempted to demonstrate 
that irrigation is practicable and the 
only solution. Of course, there is 
also the problem of loose bands of 
marauding soldiers, who live off the 
country, loot towns and villages— 
taking donkeys, carts, farm imple- 
ments, and using the growing crops 
as pasturage. The farmers lose their 
grain and even the seed for the fol- 
lowing year. In sheer desperation, 
many farmers have joined the army 
as the only way of being assured a 
living. 

We asked the old man why so 
many stayed, why they did not try 
to live in a less desolate region. He 
smiled at our seeming simplicity and 
asked, “Who then would take care of 
the graves?” And, of course, we re- 
alized how strong the hold of an- 
cestors was here as elsewhere. 

The famine areas in China corre- 
spond to the oldest settled parts 
which are Shensi and Shansi. Fam- 
ine is a constant and significant fac- 
tor in the death rates. The Univer- 
sity of Nanking collected data, show- 
ing that from 108 B. €. to 1911, 
there were eighteen hundred twenty- 


eight famines in China. For this 
region, they averaged about one 
every second year. In fifteen of 


them, even cannibalism was reported. 
And yet, curiously enough, the popu- 
lation in these provinces is still on 
the increase, though the frequent 
checks prevent such growth as in the 


newer districts. 
% * * 
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beach at 


Uruguay’s play-city, Montevideo... 
equally are symbolic of a South American world that 
is both Old and New. A world that combines the sparkle 
of Paris with the primitive, vivid color of W. H. Hud- 
son’s own ‘“‘purple land” and ‘‘green mansions”’’. Jun- 
gle and jockey-club stand within a few hours of each 
other in this region of amazing contrasts! 

Symbolic also is the fleur-de-lis on the Furness 
Prince funnel. Another cogent reason for choosing the 
East Coast trip when you visit South America! These 
brilliant, able, ‘‘well-mannered”’ motorships...South- 
ern Prince, Northern Prince, Eastern Prince, Western 
Prince ... embody the grace and courtesy, as well as 
the seamanship, of British marine traditions en route 
to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, and Buenos 
Aires. 

Sailings every fortnight from New York, with call at Trinidad on return voyage. Reserva- 


tions and literature at AUTHORIZED TOURIST AGENTS or Furness Prince Line, 
34 Whitehall Street, or 634 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Phone BOwling Green 9-7800. 
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FESTIVE YEAR 


SPEND A FASCINATING MONTH 
OR MORE IN AUSTRALIA DURING THE 


CLL 


Jan. 26 to Apr. 25, 1938 


Three months of sport and pageantry 
in Sydney during her Summer while 
it’s Winter in North America! 


x 


Australia’s sports will be at their best 
during the Celebrations . . . including 
surfing, swimming, yachting, game and 
trout fishing, duck and rifle shooting, 
golf, tennis, cricket, horse-racing. The 
Great Empire Athletic Games and the 
Royal Agricultural Show will be among 
the major attractions. 


Australia is alluring at all seasons and 
is easily reached by way of glamorous 
South Sea islands. Costs are low... the 
exchange favorable. 


* 


Complete details and literature from 
Travel Agents or: 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


[A non-profit Community Organization] * * * * Suite 319B, Hotel Clark, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ARANDORA STAR 


The World's most delightful cruising liner 


In the lap of luxury you will be able to visit the most pictur- 
esque sea ports and some of the grandest scenery in the Old 
World. On board the ARANDORA STAR, there is every form 
of recreation to keep you amused, swimming, sunbathing, deck 
games, gymnasium, cinema, dancing as well as a host of 
quiet and sheltered corners for relaxation. 


Write for full list of luxurious cruises 


BLUE STAR LINE ||| 


or all other offices and agencies of Cunard White Star Line 
throughout U. S. and Canada 
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NEW REPUBLICS FOR THE ANCIENT EAST 
(Continued from page 22) 


provements in progress at the mo- 
ment, looks to even greater commer- 
cial activity. Watching Arab labor- 
ers Swinging great blocks of concrete 
into place on the new mole one won- 
ders if the Syrians will be able to 
continue the excellent public works 
after the French engineers have gone. 

From Beirut north along the su- 
perb scalloped coast the Phoenician 
traders used are miles of banana, 
tobacco and sugar cane plantations; 
fig, olive, orange, apricot and mul- 
berry orchards, supplying luxuriant 
fertility unbelievable to eyes that 
have lately looked at the sun-baked 
hills of Judea. Here is a “Promised 
Land” indeed. 

The French for a few years have 
been building a new military high- 
way north from Beirut to connect 
the Cedars of Lebanon with the 
temples of Baalbek, thus putting at 
the disposal of the traveler in a 


single day’s run from his port city — 


two of the greatest marvels of all 
Syria. Progress is slow. For skilful 
French engineers and persistent 
Arab laborers with donkeys and two- 
wheeled carts are blasting a narrow 
ledge along mountains rising 10,000 
feet above the Mediterranean. The 
pass goes over at 8,351 feet. There 
is a very small supply of steam roll- 
ers and the winter months bring 
heavy snows and rains which suspend 
work. The new Cedars Highway has 
been built as far as the colony of 
venerable trees, still called by Arabs, 
“Cedars of God.” The Baalbek end 
remains for another season. 

Follow the route as it swings north 
from Beirut. Soon you will be driv- 
ing on perfect macadam through 
picturesque Christian Maronite vil- 
lages which have liked the French, 
and squalid Arab ones which have 
not. Then you will meet your first 
Syrian shepherd, who through the 
cool night has been leading his sheep 
from their mountain grazing land. 
Your car skirts along miles of superb 
Syrian Riviera whose bold headlands 
push out into the foaming blue 
Mediterranean. Its most scenic 
stretch is between Byblos (Jebeil) 
and Tripoli, where it zigzags around 
a cape well named “The Face of 
God”. It will recall the high point 
of the Storm King Highway as it 
swings above the Hudson cliffs, or 
the Corniche Drive where it rounds 
the French Caps. 

Just south of Tripoli, the Cedars 
Road branches off, running at first 
inland through rural harvest scenes 
which might be dated 500 B. C. Here 
are olive orchards, threshing-floors, 
little Syrian lads driving round and 
round over the piles of golden wheat, 
muzzled oxen wearing blue beads and 
bells as they tramp out the kernels. 
Then an abrupt climb begins through 
rugged highlands like Trans-Jordan’s 
Wéadies. In cozy Maronite villages 
on precipitous slopes, well-groomed 
churches lift distinctive crosses 
against burning sky. From substan- 
tial stone houses with red-tile roofs, 
sturdy children hurry to their village 
schools. Far up on the face of the 
Lebanons you see the road mounting 
nearer the skyline in bold curves. 
Striated ribs of rock give the deep 
narrow valley the aspect of a won- 
derful amphitheater banded with 
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gold. Rock monasteries are there, 
slim waterfalls, cliff-dwellers, as well 
as smartly dressed Egyptian families 
who have come from Libyan heat 
into the bracing air of this Lebanese 
Switzerland. 

On one “Under Construction” 
stretch of road you meet Lebanese 
workmen, wearing long-seated full 
trousers and high brown woolen head 
gear, a cross between fez and tur- 
ban. And now, over beyond the vil- 
lage of Bsherrah, you have your first 
glimpse of the colony of Cedars, a 
dark little patch resting on the 6000 
foot plateau of Jebel Makhmat, ris- 
ing 11,000 feet above sea. 

Once inside the little fragrant 
grove of four hundred sacred cedars 
—hbrothers to those that went into 
the construction of Solomon's 
Temple at Jerusalem—you will want 
to linger there for days, enjoying 
the majesty of their druidical per- 
watching sunsets bathe 
the deep-canyoned Qadisha Valley 
with brilliant Mediterranean hues ac- 
centuated by the dark cedar boughs; 
or taking noontime siestas amid the 
silence of the centuries as these 
guardians of eternity stand incor- 
ruptible and triumphant. 

Your return to the coast will prob- 
ably be by way of the Sacred Valley 
of the Qadisha River, wending its 
way between the terraced highlands 
down into Tripoli. Entering the Mos- 
lem city of Tripoli at sunset, you 
will find yourself surrounded by 
teeming Arab life pouring out into 
the street. Men in their spacious open 
cafés discuss the political unrest. 
Women find a stony patch under an 
olive tree to gossip. Or they take 
eight-foot-long scissors and cut 
prickly pears from some _ cactus 
hedge, releasing showers of needles 
into the eyes of passers-by. Or you 
may chance across a good Syrian 
father on donkey back, letting his 
little daughter ride before him. You 
will not head south to Beirut for the 
night without first driving to the 
north edge of Tripoli, to see the 
colony of the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany and the floating tanks which 
so safely load the oil onto ships far 
from the shore. 

Syria is exceptionally rich in arch- 
eological sites. Some are static, hay- 
ing been already fully excavated, 
as superb Baalbek, with its mammoth 
Temple of Jupiter and its ornate 
Temple of Bacchus looming with 
pagan grandeur in the high Plain of 
the Beka’a between the Lebanon 
ranges; or Palmyra, the rich desert 
capital of fair Queen Zenobia, whose 
trade between Mesopotamia and the 
Mediterranean built a city whose 
ruins are so wide that they require 
a day to viist them. But of the cur- 
rent excavations, few are more re- 
warding than the treasures at Byblos, 
the Phoenician city of Gebal, whose 
clever inhabitants were ship-builders, 
expert stonecutters and manufac- 
turers of papyrus out of reeds im- 
ported from Egypt—from which in- 
dustry comes our word, “Bible.” 

At Damascus is the “oldest syna- 
gogue in the world” brought from 
Dura and housed in the new museum 
of the Yale-French Academy expedi- 
tion. This may well be the veteran 

(Continued on page 45) 
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among synagogues, for Damascus, 
deep in the heart of the Syrian world, 
is the oldest city extant with an un- 
broken record of history. It was al- 
ready old when Abraham trekked by 
on his way to Canaan. And it is still the 
favorite city of even the most mod- 
ern Syrian nationalist. “The head of 
Syria is Damascus,” declared the 


Prophet Isaiah. And it still is. It is 


within three hours by fine motor 
road from Beirut, looking toward the 
Desert whose chief port it has al- 
ways been. Its Great Omaiyid 
Mosque, once used by Crusaders as 
their Syrian cathedral, is not far 
from the Tomb of their noble enemy 
Saladin. Its cool caravanseries where 


_ camels rest, depositing huge sacks of 
. Hauran wheat, are not far from the 


wild Jebel Druse country, south be- 
tween Damascus and Galilee. 

There is everything about versatile 
Syria to make it qualify for a large 


_ role in Middle East affairs—provided 


its citizens get up from dreaming 
over their hubble-bubble pipes in 


sidewalk cafés and start construc- 
tive work. They may well take a 
lesson from the industrious Jews at 
Haifa harbor, who are thrusting 
against the skyline of Mount Carmel 
Ridge “one new building a day.’ 
The Syrians and Lebanese will soon 
have the free initiative for which 
they strove. And this writer believes 
that their best leaders are capable of 
a constructive program. They take 
honorable pride in their integrity and 
ability. They are descendants of the 
Arab geographers, scientists and art- 
ists. Their ancestors built the Dome 
of the Rock in the ninth century 
and the Alhambra at Granada in the 
thirteenth. 

As to the French—they appear to 
have fulfilled the hope that one of 
their own novelists expressed: “We 
have lost so much money, so many 
lives, so much prestige—if we only 
could get out of Syria on tiptoe 
without the rest of the world know- 


ing tt!” 


AN AMERICAN TOWN FOR MARIE ANTOINETTE 
(Continued from page 29) 


to the Revolutionary Tribunal. The 
message failed to reach the waiting 
friends who had planned to take her 
to a ship held in readiness off the 
coast. But it waited in vain and 
finally sailed away. 

It was many long months before 
news of thé queen’s death reached 
Azilum. By that time, the colony 
was well under way; then came word 
that the little Dauphin had died in 
prison. Despite these blows to all 
hopes for the royal family, the work 
in the small settlement prospered. 
When Duke Liancourt visited the 
colony in 1795, he found thirty log 
houses. In 1796 when Louis Phillipe 
arrived there were fifty houses and 
from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred inhabitants. Many and 
varied were these emigrés—French 
army and naval officers, priests, 
loyalists, men and women of the 
court and noblemen of every degree. 

For ten years these valiant refu- 
gees remained at Azilum, learning of 
the death of the French tyrants, 
learning, too, of a new ruler called 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Order seemed 
at last to be coming out of chaos in 
France, and then in 1803 came Na- 
poleon’s decree making it possible 
for the exiles to return to their own 
homes in France. Despite their love 
for their adopted land, they had been 
bitterly homesick and, one by one, 
they turned homeward again. The 
colony began to break up; entire 
families returned to France. Out of 
the forty original families, only three 
remained permanently—the Homets, 
La Portes and Le Fevres. Others 
who had married into American 
families remained and their descen- 
dants are still to be found. 

A stopover of a day or two at any 
of the pleasant log cabins at Wyalu- 
sing Rocks will give the traveler 
ample time to follow the pointing 
arrow for a visit to this settlement 
where he can locate the sites of the 
old cellars, the foundations of the 
ancient grist mill and spring house 
and the huge stone that marked a 


boundary of the colony at the river. 

Near the southern end of the origi- 
nal settlement may be found the 
small village of Frenchtown where 
there are a few houses built by the 
descendants of some of the refugees. 
Far out on the road that Omer Talon 
built is another small French village, 
called Dushore, a contraction of the 
name of that dauntless old emigré, 
Aristide Aubert Du Petit-Thouars, 
who had fought so valiantly for 
France and, according to some his- 
torians, in our own War for Inde- 
pendence. 

In prowling about the actual site 
of Azilum, there may be seen traces 
of the old wide avenue that crossed 
the Market Place and led to the 
river where a ferry and wharves 
maintained communication with 
Wilkesbarre and nearby settlements. 
And if the visitor tires of these faint, 
fragmentary glimpses, he will do well 
to try to obtain permission to see the 
home of Mrs. Hagerman, the old La 
Porte house which is still standing. 
Here he will see the huge fireplaces, 
the fine old wood paneling and stair- 
ways, the handwrought cranes, andi- 
rons and door hinges all put there by 
John La Porte over one hundred 
years ago. 

Hardships and frontier conditions 
made them practical; the workmen 
they brought into the wilderness 
were skilled. These colonists started 
new industries; they built bridges 
and new roads to Philadelphia so 
that there was a regular postal servy- 


“ice. They set new and higher stand- 


ards of living, of education and cul- 
ture so that their influence grew and 
spread. 

The great halls of those exiles’ 
houses saw many a gay ball, many 
a concert, many a masque and play. 
For the wilderness, their hospitality 
was almost royal in its lavishness 
when Talleyrand, Louis Phillipe and 
other celebrities journeyed to this re- 
mote outpost of France. A truly noble 
outpost which, though lasting only ten 
years, has left an influence through- 
out the entire community. 
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CAPETOWN—GARDEN OF SOUTH AFRICA 
(Continued from page 33) 


cal Gardens of South Africa origin- 
ally part of the Groot Schuur estate. 
In these gardens, at an altitude of a 
thousand feet, under the lee of Table 
Mountain, grow all of the wild flow- 
ers, planted or cultivated, as they 
were found in the early days in every 
part of this amazing land. 

On the Groot Schuur estate the 
new buildings of the University of 
Capetown are being built. Here are 
merged the old South African Col- 
lege of 1829 and Stellenbosch Col- 
lege, founded in 1873. 

No visit to Capetown is complete 
without enjoying the famous Hun- 
dred-Mile Drive. It climbs around 
Table Mountain, which rises, like a 
great backdrop to a stage, thousands 
of feet above the town itself. The 
filmy cloud which at some hour of 
almost every day in the year deco- 
rates its long flat summit, a mile in 
length, is known as the “Table 
Cloth”. When the cloth is lifted this 
world-renowned drive affords a vista 
of the lesser mountains—Devil’s 
Peak and Lion’s Head—and the sea, 
which crowds in on every side 
against the rocky headlands. This 
spectacular highway gives not only 
a fine view of both Atlantic and In- 
dian Oceans, but it affords an inti- 
mate acquaintance with forested hill 
or narrow flower-filled gully, or 
with the broad and fertile valleys 
which rival each other in the in- 
credible beauty of vegetation. 

Vineyards clothe the rounded sun- 
ny hills which enclose the inland val- 
leys. Extending back for more than 
a hundred miles from Capetown are 
scores of these fertile valleys, divid- 
ed by lofty mountain ranges—the 
wineland of the continent. 

For more than 250 years, South 
African wines have been made in ac- 
cordance with the methods of those 
persecuted Huguenot wine farmers 
who fled south at the time of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
and found a refuge at the Cape. 
Many famous travelers of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries 
have written glowingly of the excel- 
lent quality of the Cape vintages. 
Even Napoleon at St. Helena de- 
lighted in the Cape wines and insist- 
ed that a supply be sent him regular- 
ly. Wines of the highest quality, 
greatly improved by modern meth- 
ods and scientific research, have com- 
pletely revolutionized the South 
African wine industry in the last 
twelve years. Wines are still be- 
ing manufactured in the old winer- 
‘es of Groot and High Constantia, in 
Alphen, Picardie and Zandvliet. To- 
day South Africa is exporting near- 
ly 1,800,000 gallons of wine annually. 

I shall never forget the contrast 


between winter and summer in Cape- 
In midwinter, I had found the 
with sunshine, the grass 
all 


town. 
city aglow 


as green as springtime in the 


‘I first saw. 


parks and plazas, while the low- 
growing shrubbery everywhere was 
faintly touched by the color of open- 
ing buds or an occasional blossom. 
New York and London were suffer- 
ing from an almost unparalleled heat 
wave. Here, thirty degrees south of 
the Line, was the South African win- 
ter at its maximum—and yet there 
were all the indications of the begin 
nings of spring. Mourning doves 
called to each other trom the tree 
beneath my hotel window. The sky 
was blue and the air as sweet as in 
October in the New England hills. 
It was hard to fancy that the city 
and the suburbs could put on any 
dress which would surpass this one 
But when I returned +: 
the Cape at the end of January, when 
summer was at its height, I.stepped 
into a world utterly transformed. 
The old oaks planted by Governor 
van der Stel still stretch in an ave- 
nue three-quarters of a mile long in 
the very center of Capetown. They 
were a mass of shining green leaves 


that cast the densest shade. About 
them grew waving palms, trailing 
vines and brilliant flowers, fragrant 


beyond belief. The ramparts of Ta- 
ble Mountain rising above the city 
were clothed in vivid green, just as 
in winter, but now they were dotted 
here and there with multi-colored 
flowering plants and shrubs. 

As I drove through the countryside 
one glorious summer’s day, I reveled 
in the profusion of flowers on every 
side. Here were beautifully land- 
scaped country estates, almost as im- 
pressive and certainly as beautiful as 
anyone might see on Long Island or 
in Surrey. They were bordered by 
tall hedges of pale blue plumbago, 
while pink amaryllis, blood-red sile- 
nes and multi-colored African daisies 
mingled with agapanthus whose tall 
spikes of white and china blue flour- 
ished in incredible profusion. All 
about were vast meadows filled with 
calla lilies—arum lilies they are 
called in South Africa—while along 
the hills grew mats of trailing lobe- 
lia, blue as a summer sky, or fields 
of wild gladioli, pink and yellow, red 


and crimson. On the alplands encir- | 


cling the rocky ramparts of the 
mountains grew flaming aloes of 
prodigious size, the painted lady of 
the mountains, the delicate maid of 
the mist, and the lovely nerine whose 
flowers are shining red and pink, or 
creamy white, powdered with dusty 
gold. 

To an American who has lived and 
worked in the shadow of the great 
national depression during the past 
it is indeed a blessing un- 


six years, 

alloyed to visit a land where the 
spirit of optimism and_ prosperity 
prevails. Here spring is in the air 


even in winter, and flowers are ever 
abloom in this colorful and historic 
garden spot of the world. 
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THE COSSACKS RIDE AGAIN 
(Continued fram page 9) 


By slow horse and slower oxen I 
traveled through those villages in the 
summer of 1917, With what hope the 
moujiks in the Cossack lands met 
the officials of the new government! 
The men sent here by Kerensky will 
surely take from the Cossacks the 
surplus of their lands to be distrib- 
uted among their oppressed tenants, 
and no rents will have to be paid to 
the idlers. But the pink government 
debated and vacillated, and through- 
out the land peasants began to seize 
rich men’s acres. A crimson era 
dawned. 

Whereas everywhere else the best 
the wealthy men could do was to flee, 
in Cossacks’ lands the story was quite 
different. There the Cossacks rose 


~ to resist the peasants and the work- 


ers. Both in South Russia and in 
Siberia, the several Hosts became the 
nuclei of modern Vendées; generals 
and other noblemen fled to these 
regions to organize White armies. 
The anti-Red governments of General 
Denikin, Admiral Kolchak and Baron 
Wrangel rested most of their power 
upon Cossack brigades. When at 
length these mounted hordes were de- 
feated, disaffected or otherwise gone, 
the White governments were done 
for too. 

The defeat was in part due to the 
fact that from the very beginning 
not all the Cossacks were on the 
White side. The memory of the 
erstwhile independence bartered to 
the tsar for unclean privileges had 
been too vivid; the service which the 
Cossack had been compelled to give 
the tsar in return for the privileges 
was never too easy. Also, in some 
districts of Cossack Hosts the war- 
riors’ land allotments had over a span 
of years grown much too small. In 
certain regions the Cossacks’ fields 
proved to be not exactly fertile. The 
workers and peasants coming into 
these lands had brought ideas of 
social justice which anon found fol- 
lowers among the younger riders. 
Literacy and reading, as well as serv- 
ice in the two capitals and distant 
industrial centers, had further con- 
tributed to these Cossacks’ awaken- 
ing. All this led to the little known 
phenomenon of the Red minority of 
Cossacks actively siding with the 
Soviets all through the civil war of 
1917-21. It was the daredevil riders 
of Taman in the Northern Caucasus, 
of a number of stamitsy in the Upper 
Don steppes, and of many another 
poor or progressive Cossack county, 
who made up the heroic ranks of 
Budenny’s cavalry and carried the 
emblem of hammer and sickle to the 
farthest corners of the ex-tsardom. 

These Cossacks—as well as their 
adversaries—found a brilliant re- 
flection in the Soviet books of Isaac 
Babel and Mikhail Sholokhov. Both 


translation, but regional literature is 
the most difficult kind of belles lettres 
to be rendered into a foreign tongue. 
For real flavor one must go back to 
the original. Babel’s Red Cavalry is 
a tight little series of short-story 
gems, a volume of high artistry trac- 
ing Budenny’s Red Cossacks on their 
bloody and humorous march of filth 
and triumph through the Ukraine 
toward Pilsudski’s Poland. But Bab- 
el comes from Odessa, he is not a 
Cossack; he lived and fought by the 
side of these men for a brief time 
only. Sholokhov, on the other hand, 
is a Cossack both by birth and life- 
long battling. And Quiet Flows the 
Don, his magnum opus, is an epic of 
great length and tremendous power; 
therein the Cossacks are depicted not 
only as warriors but also as tillers of 
soil; not only in hatred but also in 
their time of wooing and love. They 
are shown at home and in faraway 
parts; in undress and on parade. 
They are ugly and handsome, fe- 
rocious and pitiful, masters and serv- 
ants. At all times Sholokhoy re- 
veals them in sharp and moving de- 
tail. His vehicle is the language of 
the ‘Cossacks, rich in localisms, re- 
plete with poignant allusions to stars 
and sabers, tall grass and low pas- 
sions, swift mounts and sweet women. 
For the first time in the history of 
Russia and of her literature the opu- 
lence of the Cossacks’ fields, the 
beauty of their tongue, the squalor and 
height of their family and social life 
stand bared and significant. Not even 
Gogol in his Taras Bulba, nor Tol- 
stoy in his tale of the Cossacks, gave 
us a canvas so deep and complete. 

But above all, there is shown in 
Sholokhov’s book the main problem 
of the Cossacks: whither should they 
turn? Should they remain with the 
shadows of the old régime, defending 
the haves against the have-nots? Or 
should they recall their own origin 
in poverty and rebellion, and side 
with the people? This struggle, this 
wavering, Sholokhoy portrayed in a 
stylistic tradition of Russia’s classics, 
but in a spirit that was unmistakably 
Soviet. The answer that his chast- 
ened Cossacks gave was in favor of 
the people, against exploitation of 
man by man, for collective effort on 
terms of equality. 

The book became a best seller over- 
night. It went into innumerable edi- 
tions and translations; it found its 
way into the movies and radio, onto 
the stage and even into opera. It 
won popular sympathy for a class 
that had been all but abolished. Thus 
life produces letters, and these in turn 
influence life. For who can tell pre- 
cisely to what extent this unique 
book is the source of the reprieve de- 
creed by the Kremlin for the sons 
of the steppe? 
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VIENNA—A HISTORY WRITTEN IN STONE 


(Continued from page 27) 


the Prater, formerly an Imperial 
hunting preserve, had, a few decades 
before, been thrown open to the pub- 
lic by Joseph II, and had already 
become an extremely popular play- 
ground. 

If Vienna was in theory a Ger- 
man capital, the centralizing force of 
the Hapsburg rule had already filled 
it with Czechs, Poles, Croats, Slo- 
venes, Magyars, Jews, Italians. Na- 
tional aspirations were stirring, and 
the ideas of the French Revolution 
had left a mark which Metternich, 
as Imperial Chancellor, now set him- 
self the task of obliterating by his 
all-pervading police-system; an at- 
tempt which nevertheless was finally 
to cause the savage disturbances 
which swept Metternich himself away 
in the next phase of the city’s his- 
tory. 

For more than thirty years after 
the Congress Vienna’s appearance 


underwent very little alteration. Aus-_ 


tria was exhausted by the Napoleonic 
wars, and the lack of money for the 
modernization of the city that be- 
came with every year more clearly 
necessary, together with the repres- 
sion of thought and initiative under 
Metternich’s system, prevented the 
continuance of the great building 
tradition of the previous hundred 
and fifty years. 

After the turbulent year 1848 Vien- 
na broke from the cultural restraint 
of Metternich’s days; it developed 
rapidly as an industrial and financial 
center; through the Hungarian 
achievement, which was crowned by 
the establishment of the Dual Mon- 
archy in 1867 and the resulting ex- 
pansion of Budapest, through the in- 
creased agitation of the subject Slav 
peoples, particularly the Czechs, for 
independence, it felt driven to assert 
itself palpably as the capital by swift 
modernization and lavish self-déco- 
ration. Moreover, after the defeat of 
Solferino in 1859 and the unsuccess- 
ful war with Prussia in the ’sixties, 
it became the center of an Empire 
whose interests and power shifted 


| more and more towards the east and 


southeast, while its connections with 
Germany and Italy lost much of the 
intimacy that had been characteristic 
of the preceding period. 

The Hapsburgs were no longer the 
rulers of the German Empire; as the 
frontiers and national content of 
their Empire changed, owing to the 
new capitalist ascendancy, its nature 
changed also. It became a powerful 
modern state, industrialized and at 
the same time rich in raw materials, 
forming a very nearly self-sufficient 
economic unit. The industrial and 
financial expansion, that féted its tri- 
umph and suffered its first terrible 
shock of crisis in the ’seventies at the 
time of the World Exhibition (for 
which the huge Rotunde exhibition- 
hall in the Prater was built), trans- 
formed Vienna’s appearance as radi- 
cally as the victory of the Counter- 
Reformation and the defeat of the 
Turks at the end of the seventeenth 
century. At the same time the popu- 
lation increased enormously, partly 
owing to the actual extension of the 
city boundaries, partly to the stream 
of immigrants attracted from all the 
Hapsburg lands by the prosperity 
boom. 
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The old city walls were at last 
pulled down, and between 1860 and 
1880 the Ringstrasse, with its mag- 
nificent fourfold belt of trees and its 
gigantic new buildings, was created, 
while part of the former glacis was 
built over, part transformed into 
parks. Now at last the suburbs began 
to be incorporated, and the city 
boundaries receded to the Gurtel, 
while building was everywhere 
pushed forward with a haste and 
reckless eclecticism of style to which 
many beauties of old Vienna fell 
victim. 

The aesthetic achievement of this 
outburst—though a distinct grandeur, 
a massive self-confidence, gave it 
unity—cannot be compared with that 
of the Baroque era. The character 
of the buildings is also significant: 
neither churches nor palaces are 
dominant, and even the extension of 
the Hofburg as originally planned 
remained incomplete. Instead, the 
Ring offers a pretty panorama of the 
ideals of the nineteenth century lib- 
eral bourgeoisie, with its new Uni- 
versity, State Opera House, Burg- 
theater, Rathaus, Stock Exchange, 
Parliament, Palace of Justice and | 
museums. 

As Vienna shot outwards, increas- 
ing numbers of factories made their 
appearance and a huge industrial 
proletariat, composed partly of for- 
mer Viennese and peasants of the 
suburbs, partly of the new elements 


that were pouring into the city, 
rapidly developed. 
Liberal capitalism thus radically 


changed Vienna in form and content 
within a few decades; at the same 
time, as the first major capitalist 
crisis of the ’seventies was to prove 
only too crudely, it was incapable 
of coping with its own creation. The 
result of the increase of the pro- 
letariat, of its destitution and suffer- 
ings in the aftermath of the crisis, 
was the emergence of socialistic 
workers’ parties as a powerful polit- 
ical factor. The simultaneous ruin 
of large sections of the petty bour- 
geoisie, and the fact that the native 
Viennese felt themselves being over- 
whelmed by the immigrants, a large 
proportion of whom were Jews from 
the eastern provinces, brought the 
anti-liberal, anti-Semitic Christian 
Socialist party, with its hostility to 
high finance and capital, the rapid 
support of the “small man” and 
Catholic sections of the proletariat 
as yet untouched by the rival inter- 
national Socialism of the Social 
Democratic Party. 

A few years after its birth in the 
‘nineties it was in control of the 
municipal government, and carried 
on the development of Vienna in 
harmony with its political ideas. It 
succeeded in municipalizing gas, light 
and transport, but in its battle 
against private capital did not, and 
would not, go much further. 

By 1914 the challenge of Social 
Democracy had become more in- 
sistent, its influence on the new pro- 
letariat that was crowded in a wide 
ring of slums and semi-slums round 
the Inner Town and the older sub- 
urbs, steadily advancing. The an- 
cient Hapsburg power was weaken- 
ing, and few intelligent observers be- 
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lieved that it could survive for long 
without far-reaching concessions to 
the masses and the clamorous sub- 
ject nationalities. 

The World War was bound to be 
fatal to the rickety Empire, and at its 
close in 1919 the non-German peo- 
ples (trailing with them many Ger- 
man-speaking groups) broke away to 
coalesce with the already existing 
countries to which they felt they be- 
longed by blood, or to form their 
own independent states. The furnace- 
heat of the times brought the long- 
expected revolution to Vienna as 
well; for a time it was uncertain 
whether Austria would complete the 
chain of Soviet states, attempts to 
create which were being made in 
Bavaria and Hungary; but the So- 
cial Democratic Party prevailed as it 
had in Germany, and Austria pro- 
claimed itself a democratic Republic. 
The Hapsburgs departed: it would 
be unwise to say never to return. 

Vienna now found itself the im- 
poverished capital of a small country 
chiefly consisting of mountains, with 
a population about one-tenth of the 
former Empire’s population. Its own 
population, over two million in 1910, 
was reduced by the War, and was 
still further to be reduced by the 
emigration of Czechs and others 
whose capital it had been in the old 
days, but it had nevertheless not 
fallen below 1,800,000: a mass of 
humanity for whose economic sup- 
port the new Austria was totally in- 
adequate. The dislocation was in- 
creased by the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants had been 
engaged in the administration of the 
territories of the Empire, which no 
longer, for Vienna, existed. One ex- 
ample will illustrate the impossible 
situation. Vienna had been the center 
from which railways branched out 
all over Central Europe, but these 
railways were now for the most part 
in the hands of the succession states, 
and Austria herself was left with the 
least economically profitable portion, 
the lines going through the moun- 
tains, as well as a large surplus 
personnel. 

The triumphant Social Democrats, 
who, though they were in a short 
while to lose control of the Republic 
as a whole, maintained themselves in 
Vienna right up to the collapse of 
1933-4 with a firm two-thirds ma- 
jority at the polls, showed themselves 
more dynamic and more radical than 
their German brothers. Their sphere 
of government was more than merely 
municipal, as Vienna was now made 
into a separate federal state of the 
new Republic. The pressure of the 
masses demanding more power and 
a better life was immense, and their 
leaders developed plans on a cor- 
respondingly impressive scale. 

The significant part of these plans, 
as far as Vienna’s bodily appearance 
is concerned, was the tremendous at- 
tack on the slums and, in a lesser 
degree, the creation of ample and 
pleasantly designed public bathing- 
places in many of the parks and on 
the outskirts of the city, the chil- 
dren’s free baths being now one of 
the most attractive features of Vien- 
na in summer. The municipal tene- 
ment houSes, with their accompany- 
ing kindergartens and playgrounds, 


are, however, the most concrete and 
imposing mark of the Social Demo- 
cratic period. Up to 1934, that is in 
fifteen years, the municipality built 
52,000 new flats and 8000 small sepa- 
rate houses to house 180,000 people, 
or one-tenth of the total population, 
eighty-seven per cent of whom were 
workers. The rents were extremely 
low, covering in fact little more than 
the administration and maintenance, 
for there was no interest to pay as 
the money was raised by special lux- 
ury taxes. 

The work was divided among a 
large number of architects, but the 
general effect, in spite of consider- 
able variety of detail in form and 
color, is one of unity. This is mainly 
because certain features are to be 
found in all: the tree-and-flower- 
filled courtyards, the arrangement of 
the wings to allow a maximum of 
light for each flat, the unornamented 
surfaces broken by a clever arrange- 
ment of balconies that are filled with 
plants. Moreover only thirty to forty 
per cent of the building area was 
actually built on, while previously 
private enterprise had built as close 
as possible to the legal limit of 
eighty-five per cent. 

These tenement blocks, though only 
a part of what the Socialists in- 
tended to put up if they had stayed 
in power, have changed the look of 
the outer working-class districts as 
fundamentally as the buildings of 
Franz Josef’s reign changed the 
Ring, or Baroque the Inner Town, 
and have given them their equivalent 
dignity. On parts of the Giirtel they 
run in an almost continuous line, 
making a proud and handsome effect. 

It is not, however, the buildings 
on the Giirtel and elsewhere, which 
are dovetailed into old blocks, or the 
charming colonies of single-family 
houses, that give the most direct im- 
pression of what this period meant, 
but the separate giant complexes such 
as Karl Marx Hof, the Goethe Hof 
or the Engels Hof, which are almost 
like towns complete in themselves. 
The Karl Marx Hof, for instance, 
has its own communal steam laun- 
dries and baths, its own kindergarten 
and lecture-rooms, besides a large 
Workers’ Library and a row of shops 
on the ground floor on one side. The 
Engels Hof, which is even vaster, 
is more severe in style, a sign per- 
haps that as the economic crisis deep- 
ened and the political crisis developed 
from it, aesthetic considerations of 
detail were giving way to the sheer 
need to rehouse as many people as 
possible as quickly as possible. 

When, after a long, strained pe- 
riod of political retreat, the workers 
finally stood their ground against the 
forces led by Dollfuss, and made a 
revolutionary bid to save their pow- 
er in February 1934, it was round 
these tenement houses that the most 
severe fighting took place. The heavy 
artillery employed by the Executive 
did considerable damage to some of 
them, but when order had been re- 
stored this was hurriedly repaired, 
and there is little outward sign on 
them now of those terrible days. 

The supersession, however, of the 
Social Democrats, after the military 
defeat, by a Heimwehr and Christian 
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Socialist administration, meant the 
end of the great housing schemes. 
Rents have been raised, sometimes by 
as much as eighty per cent, but many 
of the luxury taxes which provided 
the funds have been abolished, and 
the income from certain new mass 
taxes which have been introduced is 
absorbed in other ways: in the heav- 
ily increased police expenses, for in- 
stance. 

The new Government, of a Vienna 
which has lost its position as a sepa- 
rate federal state, has directed its en- 
ergies elsewhere. For its predecessor 
the dominant idea was to make Vien- 
na a city of glad and healthy work- 
ing masses, and the submerged ele- 
ments of the long unemployed and 
unemployable were comparatively 
neglected. It is precisely with these 
elements, which have considerably 
increased with the advance of the 
crisis, that the Christian Socialists, 
in true Catholic fashion, have begun 
to occupy themselves. 

A stone’s-throw from the enor- 
mous complex of the Engels Hof lies 
now the simple, three-story Familien- 
Asyl of St. Brigitta, the first of a 
series of charity homes which it is 
hoped to complete if finances permit. 
They have also endeavored to en- 
courage the growth of settlements 
for unemployed on the extreme out- 
skirts of the city, where each family 
can have a small house and enough 
land to be practically self-supporting. 

Only about one quarter of modern 
Vienna’s 110 square miles is com- 
posed of houses and streets. The 
rest is a mixture of wooded hills, 
agricultural land (over thirty per 
cent), gardens and meadows. It is 
this which gives Vienna its special 
charm. There is no great city in 
Europe which is more countrylike in 
summer. Between the Danube and 
the still waters of the Old Danube, 
and beyond in the fields that lead to- 
wards Aspern and the Lobau, a vast 
number of little “week-end houses” 
and settlements independent of those 
the Government has fostered have 
sprung up since the war, some for 
the richer, some—little wooden 
shacks with a tiny garden apiece— 
for the poorer classes. They are to 
be found also stretching away into 
the hills on the western side by the 
Wiener Wald, and, though the speed 
of construction has slackened during 


_ the crisis, they are still creeping over 


the open spaces. 

Nevertheless, there is a compara- 
tive pause in Vienna’s evolution at 
present; for the future one can only 
say that, unless this lovely city is re- 
duced to smoking ruins in company 
with most of the other capitals of 
Europe, the time will certainly come 
when the energies and artistic gifts 
of its people will again be able to 
manifest themselves in extensive 
town- planning and 
changes in a new historical phase. 
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COLOR AND EXPOSURE 


The gift of color in photography 
is yours at the click of the shutter, 
but at a price. That price is cor- 
rect exposure. Of course, you say, 
but isn’t this also true of “black 
and white” photography as well? 
The answer-is Yes and No. No 
clowning intended, either. The fact 
is, we have in emulsions intended 
for monotone photography a cer- 
tain beneficient characteristic 
known as latitude. What this actu- 
ally means is that your film emul- 
sion has such a wide range or play 
within which an exposure may be 
said to be “correct” that you might 
give two or three different shutter 
speeds for the same subject under 
the same lighting conditions and 
still obtain a printable negative. If 
it were not for this, amateur photo- 
graphy—would never have reached 


the remarkably dominent place it 


occupies today. How else could 
the guessers have survived? Willy- 
nilly, indeed, with imperfectly ex- 
posed negatives. But reduction 
intensification there and, 
withal, perhaps not over-critical as 
to the quality of the results, and 
the guessers have been content. 


With color the story is utterly 
different. The guessers slink away 
in dismay, the slap-dash amateurs 
are soon enough discouraged; only 
those remain who have. realized 
that color photography holds its 
largess close and will dispense it 
only on one condition—a strictly 
correct exposure. 


A strictly correct exposure every 
time and under varying light re- 
flecting conditions cannot be 
guessed; it must be known. And 
all knowledge in such matters lies 
within the light-measuring instru- 
mentality of a reliable exposure 
meter. 


Today there is no excuse for be- 
ing without an exposure meter. 
The price factor has been elimin- 
ated because a meter such as the 
Instoscope and Instocine visual ex- 
tinction type may be had for as 
little as $2.60 while those who have 
always had a hankering for one of 
those photoelectric meters need 
sigh no longer when a meter of 
such excellence as the Mini Photo- 
scop electric meter is priced at 
only $14.75. Likewise, size is no 
longer a bugaboo, for these meters 
have been designed to compress 
much into little—to fit the vest 
pocket when not in use and to be 
quickly available for instant use. 


None is without a meter today 
who can afford one. Everyone who 
can afford to purchase film can af- 
ford a meter. In fact, none who 
uses a camera at all can afford not 
to own a meter. The penalty is 
not alone spoiled film, but that 
which is far more important—lost 
opportunities. 


(* Amateur Photographer) 


Would you like to have a sixty page, fully 
illustrated, wire bound book entitled. “Bet- 
ter Photography Made Easy”, to help im- 
prove your hobby? It is Free to All. Just 
send twelve cents in stamps to cover the cost 
of handling and mailing to:—A. P., c/o 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16th St., 
New York City, N, Y. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA, 
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By Thomas H. Benton 


nee American painters have had a 
more interesting career than the au- 
thor of this lusty, warmly human book. 
With intense vitality he has explored 
the boulevards and the backwoods of 
America for his source material and 
presents it as uncomprisingly as in his 
paintings in one of the most arresting 
books of the season. 

Illustrated, $3.75 


BACKGROUND IN TENNESSEE 


By Evelyn Scott 


HIS book, rich in content, pos- 

sesses all those characteristics 
which have made Evelyn Scott so im- 
portant a personality in American 
writing. Here, Miss Scott has set her- 
self against her native background 
and her book, delightfully informal 
and revealing, combines history, auto- 
biography and memoirs in a stimulat- 
ing literary melange. $2.75 
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THOU ART THE MAN 


By Richard Blaker 
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king. $2.50 
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A WAYFARER IN ESTONIA, LATVIA 
AND LITHUANIA 


By E. C. Davies 


T O explore the Baltic States is an exhilarating and refreshing 
experience, an experience one would hardly believe possible 
in a Europe long grown familiar. The traveler fortunate enough 
to visit these little known countries will owe Mr. Davies a great 
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CAMERA AROUND THE WORLD 


Edited and with an Introduction by Heyworth Campbell 


HERE the camera explores the whole wide world. CAMERA 
AROUND THE WORLD contains nearly 300 photographs 
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because you'll be conveniently near them—if you stay at the 


American Woman’s Club. 


@ What is more, when you return to your gay and attractive 
room (with its private bath, of course) you'll appreciate its many 
comforts. You'll like the delicious meals served in the dining 
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sparkling pool and you'll feel completely at home in the pleasant 
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HE miraculous Southern Route sun has 
gone down ... and the scene changes 
utterly. Instead of beach slacks . . . it’s “white 


tie and tails”, Instead of deck tennis, fencing, 
traps . . .it’s music andchampagne . . . or 
Asti Spumante, if you prefer to “do as the 
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